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a large demand for the Natural Course in| THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Music, three large editions were printed A Compendium of Universal Knowledge, thoroughly up to date, un- 


for the first supply. Within two months these equaled by any other encyclopedia either in America or abroad. 
“a “ ; In ten volumes. Cloth, $30. Sheep, $40. Half Morocco, $45. 
editions were exhausted, leaving many orders 


for first introduction unfilled. A fourth edition LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1893 just issued. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 


ee NN SSE SS 


of 150,000 is now in preparation and will be Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 
‘ ie . . 125,000 places, with recent Authentic Information respecting the 
ready next week, when all orders in hand will Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
' . . portion of the globe. Invaluable to the Student, Teacher, Banker, 
be promptly filled. Arrangements have been Sarchent, Sousmalia, oad Lawete. 


made to print this fall 500,000 copies of the|One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. Patent 
Natural Music Readers to meet the extraordin- a a See ee 


ary demand for these books. Under these cir-| LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


. " : Giving Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
cumstances we are compelled to ask the indul- from which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who 





gence of our friends in any temporary delay in| ve made the world’s history famous. 
- . ° : “_-2,.| One Volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Halt Russia, $15. Patent 
filling their orders for the Natural Music Index, 75 cents additional. | 
eaders. 
R WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 
e The Natural Course in Music has just been adop- Is, in the truest sense, the Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
Gell Gee emsductee was ta the Babies Siew af guage, and itis so accepted by the great body of literary men. The 
truth of this statement may be readily ascertained by an inspection of 
D Sm Poneto, Cal, Pop. pea | Gotuenbes, Shi, Pop. - 20,180 our literary productions, particularly in regard to the spelling of cer- 
~ a , OFSlIand, Me.» a 2 ’ tain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found that in a/ 
: en Sad. SS | ENCE The : least three-fourths of the standard works of the language and in most of 
Also 4 Covington, Ky. mast Bee Motnee, les Wichien, Boma. ; ; the leading periodicals the orthography is according to Worcester, 
Loganspor a ; alia. 0. alamazoo, ; a ’ . 
zh Kenosha, Wis. ; Kast Cleveland, O., and in over 500 downs and districts Large 4to. Sheep, $10. Half Russia, $12. Patent Index, 75 cents 
- throughout the couutry. additional. 
ip Send for circulars and full particulars. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


0, AME RI CAN BOO K COM PA NY Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers, 
— New York CINCINNATI Cxicaco Boston ATLANTA PorTLanp, Ore. - 4 B. LI PPINCOTT COPFIPANY, Philadelphia. 
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TWO IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOKS of GREAT INTEREST and VALUE 5 


Practical Exercises in English. 
By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, of Hotchkiss School. 









The continued increase of interest in the teaching of English, both in the public and private schools of the S 
United States, is one of the most satisfactory of the more recent educational movements. “ Practical Exercises 

in English,” by Huber Gray Buehler, M.A., Master of English in Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., shortly to 
be published by HARPER & BROTHERS, is certain to be accepted as an important contribution to this 
movement, This work is based on Professor Hill’s “ Foundations of Rhetoric,” and is, without doubt, the best 
drill-book for the training of pupils in the proper use of the English language that has ever been prepared. It 
is adapted to the use of high-schools, and to the upper grades in the grammar- schools, and no teacher of 
English should fail to acquaint himself with it. Full particulars of the work will be forwarded by the publishers. 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, of Harvard College. 


This work, long familiar to every teacher of English, is now presented in a new edition, containing 159 
more pages than its predecessor, including 31 pages of index. The book has been largely re-written and re-ar- 
tanged. Description and Narration are now treated in separate chapters, and a valuable chapter on Exposi- 
tion has been added. The illustrations cited are newer and more numerous. The price of the new Rhetoric is 
$1.20. A copy of it will be sent, for examination with a view to introduction, to any responsible teacher or 
instructor on receipt of $1.00. 

Correspondence from those interested in the above-named works is invited by the publishers. Special ® 





Principles of Rhetoric.—Revised and Enlarged. : 


introduction rates for these and other school-books will be quoted on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. * 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Chemical Apparatus 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and ES | 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 






















color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. | 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


47 East roth Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICACO. 
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\ Established 24 years. | 
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INVENTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Modern Science) 


manship. 


IMPORTERS | Standard Special | 


—AND— 


> Ge 
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Solar Microscope & Lantern | 


Yynamos, Motors, Galvanome- 
ters and Testing Sets. 


Glassware, etc. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Department 


DEALERS, 
National Schoo: Furnishing Co.) 


628 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA | works and Salesroom : 179, and 18! Lake 


— New mm... free to “ bool People. 
’ Catalogues mailed 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents El! Me Re & Af EN D, 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 205-211 Third Ave., 


PROGRAM CLOCK. netic oe 


Write for illustrated 

catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal] appara 





, i J d d ’ 
and Manual aot. 
Training Scho-ls, Glass blowing and en- 
Academies graving done on premises. 

’ 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withour 
the aid of the human 
hand.] 


~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 

BRANCHES : 

111 Madison St., Chicago 

708 Locust Street, 
St. Louts. 


oe eoaued,  \DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
FRED. FRICK, mir, |SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 













of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 


Lock Box, 406. 








These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same | 








151 Wabash Avenue. | 


WEBPNG 


| Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 





Velveless Air Pumps. | 


Telescopes, Microscopes, Anatomical Models, | . ~ 
lluman Skeletons, Pure Chemicals, Cnemicai | 80088 0f America. Solos for any voice. Choruses, for 





Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. | We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements | 


MUSIC 


“Trilby Music” 


| Du Maurier. One of the most successful novelties we 


| A delightful volume made up of all the songs and 

Laboratory Supplies of Every Descripton | Apparatus. | instrumental compositions sung or played in Du 
| Original Designs, | Maurier'’s famous novel. Both English and original 

Bulleck & Crenshaw, | Superior Work- | Yersionsgiven. Cover illustrated from drawings by 


| have issued for years. 


< ” 
College Songs 
Latest edition. 92 songs. including all the famous 
| favorites This collection is the must popular ever 
et having reached its 41st edition. Over 300,000 


‘““‘War Songs”’ 


55 songs, 96 pages. Including all the great war 


le copies sold. 


| male voices. 


2 ” 

“Royal Four-Hand Collection’ 

38 charming piano duets from the best sources. 
Easy, bright, and with abuodance of variety. Good 
piano duets in collection form are difficult to find, 
and this book has proved very popular. 
‘ Royal Reed Organ Collection” 

47 of the most pleasing and excellent examples of 
music for the parlor organ,—waltzes, marches, opera- 
tic selections, etc. 

“ American Piano Collection” 

The cheapest strictly high grade piano collectior 
published. Fifty charming pieces. 215 pages. Hand- 
some colored covers. 


“Royal Collection of Instrumen- 


tal Guitar Music” 


SO pages, S2 piooes. Most complete aud excellent 
instrumental guitar collection ever published for any- 
thing like the price. 


“Royal Collection of Vocal 
Guitar Music” 
SO pages, 42 songs. Uniform with the above. 
EACH CENTS 


BOOK POSTPAID 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-403 Washington St. Boston ” 


C. H. DITSON & CO..N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila 





@vGvOVGY CLSC 207207078 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 
Cc A definite course in English History . 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers ee and helpful 
@ plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 


John H. Vinceni, Pept. 1%, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


@v@L@L@t CLSC 70702070 
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YOU NEED 


PRESERVI 


A CHEAP, SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year! 


IF FREE TEXT-BOQKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM ror 


NG BOOKS” 


METHOD FOR SAVING BOOKS 


FROM WEAR. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


7 4 Be DEN. Trees. H O # D E N 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 








M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. P. O. Box 643 A. SPRINCFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
’ Woodlawn Av ’ 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°24 Nostun*’| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®VERETT,,9.,f/5K & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 1242 Twelith Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
25 King Street, West Toronto, Can. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eiitnge” 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
(@" Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 


a |'LIGHT AND SHADE DRAWING 
$75 a Month—evenings. | FOR TEACHERS. 


WRITI ‘RS Saturday Classes in the Metropolitan Normal 


| Art Schools in the New Building of the Univer- 
| sity of the City of New York, east side of Wash- 
| ington Square. For circulars, address without 
and WRITING TEACHERS | delay the Principal, Langdon S. Thompson, 30 
Wanted. Experience or good writing not | Park St., Jersey City, N. J. 
necessary as we will train you for the posi- > : 
tion at your own home under = Sa: Teachers’ Agency 











Assists 











popular System of Physical Training Oldest and best known in U. S. 
in Penmanship, and our systematized Established 1855. 

Course of Mail Intruc.ions, free of charge. E ST N.Y 
Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 

with Corporate Seal of College, granted.) pracTICAL TYPEWRITING. 

Write in your own hand. | By Bates Torrey. Third edition revised and en 
larged. The standard work on the touch or all-finger 


+ | method. Over 200 octavo pages. Cloth, price, $1.50. 
The Bixler Business College Co., | Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East ist Street, New York. 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


if hd 7 
A TEACHER 
Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues,| Of Science and Mathematics wanted in a New 
ia Ee Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter | York State Academy, Address 
Writers, Amusements, Essays, De- | 
bates, ete. Dick & Fitzgerald, 1 1 Ann St., New York. | 











Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
Warren, Ohio, 





> 


and **Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send tor catalogue, 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
115 & 117 Nassau St., New York. 189 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


131 Post St.,San Francisco,Cal. so Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
33-39 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Criterion’ 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when commun- 
cating with advertisers. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 


ch \ i 
Teachers Wanted! 7eecneticcokwoo. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit._e Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high giade positionsin Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Lith year.) 


An Agency 1s valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it cme d hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


teach d d 
You, that is more. Ours Aecomemends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 




















Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
University Building, 
| WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 


EST FACILITIES FOX supplying teachers, ali de. 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. NW. Y- 

| EovcaTionaL Burxad, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 

| 
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Walter Baker & Go, Linted, . 
The Largest Manufacturers of |s = < 2 2 ; } ll 
(sf PURE, HICH CRADE | and 32 Si = sutthl * 
| a CoconsiiCHocoLaTEs 22 3| |. =" aun 
e—™~, , On this Continent, have recei 3 “e "? a ; x | «aut 
HIGHEST AWARDS) = SE} | “S! 2|~“X 
from the great Ps o ~ 
RY \ Industrial and Food | 
A os ee ae eee | Every Reader For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
i — 3 | of this paper who has not our catalogue of Debilitated. 


;Caution: Ry FA | teachers’ help, should send a card asking 5 
[flcfthe lsbeleand wrappers on our | for it. It will tell you how to save time) Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


goods, Sommemners should make sure J 
at our place of manufcus’ | and labor, have a better school, and get a 


Dpiaktdes coh pegs | larger salary next year. ‘is without exception, the Best 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. E. L, KELLOGG & CO., |Remedy for relieving Mental 


61 East Ninth St., N. Y/and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 


a For Vertical Writing. Sor”) ‘debilitated by disease, it acts 


asa general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © tninani toss 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH phia, Pa.,says: “Ihave met with the 
greatest ‘and most satisfactory results 
P E N S in dyspepsiaand general derangement 
. (of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
| causing debility and exhaustion.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, gr John Street, NEW YORK. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I. 
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UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL DESKS, 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. *“ Model’? Com- 
bined Desk and Seat. 


BLACKBOARDS, all kinds. 


Send for sample EUREKA BLACKBOARD CLOTH. MAPS, 
GLOBES, etc. Full line School Furnishings. Send 
for catalogue to 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th St., New York. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK No.1i,| _—— 4 


Words and Dictation. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for SLANT or VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 


36 pages, double ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. li p h 
Correspondence solicited. ( e | | < t 

PECKHAM. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., NY. ig 

ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


J. W. 
KINDE AND send eee Ot Pepeicen Writing Ma Machine Co., 
SUPPLIES. oe 237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


























For sale by all Stationers. 
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The Little Red School-House. 


A large number of people, displeased with the manage- 
ment of the public schools in our cities, have formed an 
association and taken for its emblem a little red 
school-house, meaning mainly by this that it proposes 
to defend elementary education. It may be supposed 
that the cross-roads school-house as an emblem could 
have little force ; but in the great political campaign of 
1840 the Whig party selected a log cabin as its emblem 
anda great overturn followed. The selection of the 
little red schoo]-house as an emblem has already roused 
deep feeling and results may be looked for. To throw 
light on the condition of affairs will now be attempted. 

There are those who object to have our school system 
in‘politics. This is a democratic country ; in most cities 
the board of education is elected by popular vote ; the 
school trustees in the rural districts are so chosen. 
Twenty-five to fifty years ago there was no struggle for 
the place of teacher, for the salaries paid were small; but 
a different state of things has come about. Fifty years 
ago the small sum of money needed to run the Public 
School Society in this city was gotten by subscription ; 
the money for the public schools is now raised by taxa- 
tion. No teacher is paid less than $500 per annum ; the 
principal $3000; the city superintendent $7500, and over 
five millions are spent annually. 

The power to distribute these millions of dollars in 
New York city is now coveted ; the power to distribute 
the four thousand places held by superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, janitors, and building repairers is the 
object of much struggle and bargaining. What it is in 
New York city it is in Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, and St. 
Louis. Therural school trustee has come to feel that he 
is able to wield more or less influence as an appointer to 
a public place and consequently as a distributor of pub- 
lic funds, 

As a result of our democratic system Catholics were 
elected as school trustees. To this no one objected, for 
our scheme of government is to ignore the religion of 
candidates for office. But it began to be murmured 
that where the trustees were Catholics, Catholic teachers 
were appointed, and that a Protestant had no show. This 
statement, whether true or not, has been frequently made 
and is currently believed. If it was pointed out that 
usually one of the five trustees only two were Catholics, 
it was replied that the balance of power was not difficult 
usually to win over by ways known to politicians. Then 
again it was declared that the Catholic priest had an in- 
fluence far, far beyond that of the Protestant minister 


when each proposed a candidate. At first little atten- 
tion was paid to these utterances ; the American people 
were very tolerant and were content so long as the 
elected teacher had the qualifications demanded by law. 
Besides, in many cities training schools were organized 
and candidates for places required toattend them. This, 
it was supposed, would make it difficult to get into the 
school, and the politician would give up the effort ; but 
it has not so proved. 

The charges referred to have been reiterated with 
pertinacity and an uneasiness has begun to spread over 
the country. It is declared that the public schools are 
in the hands of the Catholics. The formation of the 
American Protective Association is to be looked at as an 
index of this dissatisfaction. We are without any defi- 
nite knowledge of its principles, except that it was un- 
derstood that its original aim was to prevent the distri- 
bution of public funds among sectarian schools ; but 
latterly it seems to aim to prevent school officials from 
appointing Catholics as teachers. 

It seems to be the fate of a democratic or republican 
form of government to fall into the hands of those who 
want to use it for selfish purposes. Catholics have 
taught in the schools for many years and they have dis- 
charged their duties with faithfulness and sincerity, en- 
titling them to the highest praise. Personally we know 
many of these. It has beena matter of frequent com- 
ment in THE JoURNAL that the Catholic teachers in 
general were far more earnest for progress than the 
Protestant. The book-room of the Educational Build- 
ing is never without a visit from the Catholic teachers 
on Saturdays, while there are many Protestant teachers 
who have never visited a place where books on educa- 
tion are to be found. The fault does not lie with the 
Catholic trustees that they select Catholic teachers ; it 
lies with our general school system that selects by vote 
those who are to select the teachers. We have evidently 
arrived at a time when some other plan must be 
adopted. 

The religious test has been applied in Kansas City, 
Kansas, where the school board refused to appoint any 
Catholics as teachers. This is indefensible, of course. 
It is to be looked at, however, as a straw which shows 
which way the wind blows. Catholics have been ap- 
pointed because Catholics, but the Protestants are 
probably as guilty. There are a good many towns in 
New England where a Catholic could not get into the 
schools, no matter how competent. A superintendent of 
a city says that he was asked by a Protestant clergyman 
to give Brother- -a certificate and get him appointed 





because he was such a good man and so helpful in the 
Sunday-school. 

The needed step may be stated in a few words ; poli- 
tics and sectarianism must be kept out of the public 
Those who select teachers must be those who 


schools. 
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know what education is, what teaching is. We send men 
to Congress to legislate on finance and tariff who lack 
every element of competence. We don't elect men for 
school trustees because they are the ones who know the 
most about schools. In a city like New York there 
should be a board of educators to whom the question 
of the fitness of applicants should be referred. (1) 
The candidate should have the certificate required by 
law. (2) He should teach in some school under inspec- 
tion for a sufficient period to establish his practical apt- 
ness. (3) Those who certify this fitness from trial 
teaching should be a board of educational experts, part 
of whom should hold their office because named by an 
outside body of the highest educational attainments in 
the city. 

It is to be regretted that politics are to be tried in 
Great Britain. During the recent elections in Great 
Britain the priests of South London questioned the can 
didates thus: “If returned to parliament, will you do 
all in your power to secure that further and adequate 
financial aid from rates and taxes be granted by parlia- 
ment to the efficient Roman Catholic schools in England 
and Wales?”’ Twenty-four candidates answered in the 
affirmative, seven of them adding this qualifying clause : 
“With adequate supervision and public control.” On 
the Sunday before election, by direct authority of the 
bishop, each voter attending a Roman Catholic church 
received a printed slip containing the candidates’ names 
and pledges. 

If the Catholics get “adequate financial aid” why 
should not other denominations? The scheme is a bad 
one ; it will have ruinous results eventually. The great 
need of the hour is a reform in our politics. Each party 
wants to have all the places possible. The public schools 
in many places have fallen into the hands of the politi- 
cians, and the results have been disastrous. A man 
lately said: “I told him (the political “ boss” of the 
district) I would help him in the election if he would 
get my daughter a place in the school and he agreed to 
do it.” Such bargains are probably common. Thus 
the political “boss” controls the school trustee. What 
is the effect of allthison theschools? Most disastrous, 
of course. 

The hopeful thing is that where the political manage- 
ment becomes corrupt the people resent it. ‘ Near 
every King Charles an Oliver Cromwell waits.” The 
American people are rightly jealous of their public 
schools ; they see they are the corner-stone of the re- 
public. All parties must keep their hands off them ; 
they must not be managed by Catholics, Protestants, or 
Jews, but by honest American citizens as Americans, 
selecting the best teachers and asking no question as 
to the religion of the teacher. The plan suggested 
above by which the selection of teachers will be taken 
from the hands of the local politician is bound to come 
sooner or later. 


- 
The New Education and Discipline. 


It is a charge that has been brought against the new 
education that it disbelieved in discipline. Discipline 
is an educational term and refers to the fixing of habits, 
and plays an important part in education. Education 
is moral, mental, and physical, and the greatest of these 
is that which is moral, Training pertains to all these ; 
to train a child morally is the most important of all the 
work that falls to the teacher’s lot. 
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A child must be trained to obedience ; obedience js 
one of the conditions of moral growth,—and only one ; 
the mistake has been made of considering it as the only 
one. Obedience is a condition of moral growth because 
responsibility is attached ; let this be borne in mind, 
Adam was charged not to do a certain thing, that is he 
was put under a responsibility. The Creator said, “] 
hold you responsible that the fruit of that tree is not 
touched.” 

Now in the nursery and the kindergarten and the 
school a suitable responsibility must be put on the child 
and he must be held to that responsibility. Moral growth 
ensues from meeting this responsibility, or, to put it in 
common language, in obedience. There is a great 
need in families of insisting on obedience, in training 
to obedience ; to train to meet responsibility is more 
important than to fill the mind with useful facts. Let 
us suppose that the child is given ten problems in addi- 
tion to perform for to-morrow’s lesson and that the 
problems are properly within scope of his mental pow- 
ers ; if he is a properly trained child he will not be easy 
under the responsibility until it is performed. He will 
forego play, if needful, in order to perform the prob- 
lems, and do this cheerfully. It is not a fault of the 
new education that the child comes to school with an 
excuse from his parents instead of the performed prob- 
lems. It is the fault of these parents, and though the 
teacher may be obliged to accept the excuse he will see 
that the problems are performed ; unless, indeed, they 
were assigned as work to be done at home and the par- 
ent forbids home work. In this case the conflict is with 
the parent and not the child. 

Let it be borne in mind that moral training need not 
be offensive ; in real fact it must not be. One of the 
conditions of moral growth has been stated: the de- 
volving of responsibility ; another is personal happiness. 
To recur again to the example given. The Creator put 
Adam in a garden and surrounded him with things cal- 
culated to make him happy. This was as much a con- 
dition of moral growth as the devolving of responsibil- 
ity. It is probable that parents have gone to an extreme 
in demanding that happiness should be a main effort in 
bringing up their children ; it is a common saying with 
them, “‘ They will be children but once, and if they are 
ever happy it will be now.” The mistake is in considering 
happiness as the main condition of moral growth, while 
it is only one. Let the teacher, therefore, aim at the 
happiness of the child while he demands obedience. 
Too often he has made him tread a thorny path under 
the wrong impression that this led to moral growth—a 
great mistake. 

Obedience is needful to moral growth, that is, the 
recognition of and the yielding to authority. Obedi- 
ence is not always pleasant, it often is the reverse. The 
fruit on the tree looked inviting, and it was not pleas- 
ant for Adam to keep his hands off. The child wants 
to play, and it is not pleasant to solve problems instead. 
The good teacher and the good parent will insist on 
obedience, first, however, seeing that the proposed duty 
is in the power of the child. 

Now the commands of the teacher in regard to intel- 
lectual acquisition are not always wise—this is a some- 
what modern discovery. Courses of study are not al- 
together the right things to put in the hands of a child. 
The knowledge that is forced upon a child during the 
ten years he spends in the primary school is enough to 
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make him sick unto death of school and everything 
connected therewith. Froebel’s attention was arrested 
by a group of rejoicing children, and was set to think- 
ing when they told him their joy was over the news that 
their school-house had been burned ; their joy was re- 
strained by knowing that the teacher had not been cre- 
mated. Any other person would have declared that 
these children were more depraved than might have 
been expected; Froebel felt that this antagonism to 
school must arise from wrong methods. The new edu- 
cators have agreed with Froebel that another condition 
of moral growth must be the selection of appropriate 
knowledge. Probably the grammar and the spelling- 
book have been the cause of much immorality. To set 
a young child to learn the definitions of grammar, as 
was once the practice, cannot be defended, and no one 
undertakes to do so now. 

But if the conditions in which the child is placed are 
rightly observed, the new education demands obedience, 
because it is a condition of moral growth. Any school 
where obedience is not insisted on is not worthy the 
name of a school. To submit to authority is one of the 
best lessons a child learns at school. No one is to be 
more pitied than a child who has grown up without hav- 
ing learned tc yield his will to rightful authority. 

The average American boy is anything but a model 
for the world, and the worst of it is that he is admired 
by his parents and commended for his impertinence and 
boldness. If he disobeys his teacher he is spoken of 
asa chip of the old block that would not put up with 
the authority of England a hundred years ago. With 
this lawless young humanity the teacher must cope to 
the best of his ability. It must be taken for granted 
that training to obey is needed. The way he enters 
and leaves the school-room, the way he walks and car- 
ries himself in it, the way he deports himself to his 
teachers and to his fellows should be made the subject 
of observation and be brought to a rule; things in the 
school-room are to be done a certain way and that way 
is the will of the teacher. A teacher who has not clear 
ideas as to how the maneuvers of the school-room are 
to be performed, and the backbone to have them per- 
formed in that way, lacks a great essential element and 
his pupils will go forth lacking the influence which a 
master only can exert. 


Yr 
A Live Superintendent. 


The reports of most superintendents are not exhilarat- 
ing reading; on the contrary, quite depressing. The 
report of Supt. F. E. McFee, of Woonsocket, is really 
interesting, and one comes to the conclusion that he 
understands what he is writing about. It is said that a 
superintendent of a large city remarked, “I don’t un- 
derstand education; it is not necessary. I run the 
schools.” This class is large, undoubtedly—they are 
the ones that understand how to manipulate boards of 
education and get into office. 


The New England cities generally, not always, look 
up an educator; they didn’t use todo this ; Quincy led 
the way. Here the school board absolutely got an edu- 
cator and said, “Go ahead and do as you think best.” 
This enabled Col. Parker to give a reputation to the 
schools of that ittke suburb of Boston that made the 
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great city mad. But it cooled down and invited him to 
come and help improve its schools—a wonderful step 
for a city that believed it had learned all that could be 
learned about education. 


On the Woonsocket register are 3,600 pupils’ names ; 
there are good buildings and the requisite number of 
desks and teachers, and all have text-books, but Supt. 
McFee does not deem these things vital. Let us see 
what his views are : 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHILD'S MIND NEEDED. 


The child’s right mental development is in accordance with law. 
and it is the duty of the teacher to find out and to know how she 
may best present the truth to his understanding. The bright 
teacher may learn this after years of experience, but she comes to 
the employment of right methods only after many failures and at 
the expense of the children whose minds are either not developed 
at all or in the wrong direction. The influence of the teacher in 
her peculiar domain is immense ; she has the opportunity to mold 
character, to stimulate observation, develop thoughtfulness, as 
no one else can, and it seems more than negligent to leave 
this important work to the young and untrained whose only rea- 
son, often, for entering the teaching profession.is to earn a liveli- 
hood for a few years until something more desirable offers itself. 
fs it not too much to expect that our young graduates, however 
bright they may he, ignorant of the theory of education, with little 
or no practice in imparting knowledge, can enter at once upon 
the successful discharge of the teacher’s work. 


THE BEST TEACHER, NO MATTER WHERE HE COMES FROM, 


I respectfully suggest that you raise the requirements for all 
positions below the high school; that after the present year no 
applicant be eligible for a vacancy in either grammar or primary 
schools who is not a graduate of a normal or some reputable 
training school. By our present method an examination is given 
each year in the common branches and those who obtain an av- 
erage of seventy per cent. are placed upon the substitute list. 
These substitutes are employed a few terms in crowded schools 
and then given permanent positions. Their experience as as- 
sistants has not been very valuable to them, for the time of the 
regular teacher has been so fully occupied that she has not had 
opportunity to criticise her helper’s work. Bright and eaperi- 
enced teachers from neighboring towns are put on the substitute 
list, but are rarely elected to fill vacancies, For many years it 
bas been an unwritten law with us to employ on!y those reséding 
in Woonsocket, and this custom has been departed from only 
when there was a dearth of home applicants. It is certainly 
not a wise policy not to appoint exceptionally bright applicants 
because their fathers are not voters or taxpayers here. 

SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 

Col. Parker says: ‘There never was such a thing as a lazy 
child born on earth, Childhvod is full of activities of every kind, 
stimulated by external energies and shaped by internal powers.” 
If we could realize this truth in our teaching, if we could recog- 
nize the fact that the young child fresh from home and play is not 
only willing but anxious to learn some new thing, that his whole 
soul is stirred by a desire to accomplish something, our work 
would be much more efficient than it is, and the true end and aim 
of all school instruction would assume a much greater import- 
ance, 

The child comes to school with a little knowledge of a great 
many things, he is full of childish ideas and projects, he has his 
notions of color and number and form, and in this knowledge and 
experience the teacher shculd base his own work, making use 
of the child's natural inclinations and activities to govern, direct, 
and instruct. It is sometimes difficult for teachers to understand 
this. They are apt to regard the printed course of study as the 
all-in-all and a literal obedience to its requirements as the sum 
and substance of their duty. Whereas the best course of study 
can be only suggestive ; the teacher must supply from his own 
mind and heart all the vitalizing influences that shall tend to real 
advancement. A knowledge of the child is of vastly more im- 
portance than an exact acquaintance with all the formal require- 
ments of rules and regulations, however necessary and desirable 
the latter may be. 
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AS TO “ FADS,” 


The criticism is not infrequently made that our school curricula 
are overcrowded, that with the many extra studies the essentials 
are neglected. Who would care to affirm at this cay that sing- 
ing, drawing, and manual training were fads and had no place in 
a course of study? Their value in education may be as clearly 
proven as that of the time-honored three ‘“‘R’s.” They have only 
their proportional time in the work of the school-room, and serve 
not to lessen the proficiency in other studies, but rather to in- 
crease it by widening the field of observation and calling forth 
new activities. 


NATURE STUDY. 
_In some of the primary schools considerable attention has been 
given to nature study. Boxes of earth were placed in the school- 
room where the children could watch the whole process of nature 


from the planting of the seed to the appearance of the perfected 
flower or fruit. 


The pupils were also encouraged to hunt for flowers, notice 
where they grew, whether on the hillside or in the meadow, on 
dry or moist land ; to observe the number of petals and the shape 
and size of the leaves. The children were taught to observe the 
leaves and flowers, and learned also to draw them and write a 
short description of what they had seen and learned. 


Here was a lesson in composition and penmanship, in addition 
to the exercise in botany, which taught many valuable facts and 
helped form the habit of looking and comparing for themselves. 
These exercises were prepared by children from five to nine years 
of age and were most of them excellently done. The time taken 
from the regular school work was not more than half an hour a 
week. This work should be extended the coming year. Pupils 
are very much interested in it, it has a direct relation to other 
studies, and it has the advantage of being distinctively practical. 

Certainly such a man if allowed to carry out his ideas 
(and we hope the Woonsocket school board allows this) 
could make two blades of educational grass grow where 
one grew before. Weregret that the Woonsocket school 
board follow the evil practice of appointing only Woon- 
socket teachers. True, it is a common practice, but it 
is one that causes the children to grow up half-taught. 
Teaching, hear us, ye wise school board of Woonsocket, 
isa kind of artistic work that only certain persons can 
do. Sometimes these are born in your town and some- 
times not. The city of Boston in decorating the public 
library sent to New York for artists ; if they had fol- 
lowed your plan they would have had Boston artists do 
it and thus keep the money at home. Abolish this 
narrow practice. 

Supt. McFee has concluded that drawing, music, and 
manual training are not “fads’’—this last includes 
work in paper, wood, clay, etc. The Chicago school 
board is not so certain about this; and we fear that 
wise body would condemn nature study also. Evidently 
this man recognizes that the cry, “ Few things and those 
thoroughly taught,” is not a pedagogical maxim at all, 
though it sounds monstrous smart. He is right, and 
those people who have attempted to make a maxim out 
of these words will have to give it up. 


r 
My First School, 


By E, L. Cowprick. 


At these words my memory recalls the low log build- 
ing,—nearly surrounded by woods,—in which I spent 
my first term as a teacher. 


It was a very small building, the windows narrow 
openings where lengths of logs had been sawed out, and 
the furnishings within of the most primitive character, 
being merely one long desk, running around three sides 
of the room, with a long bench behind, so the pupils all 
faced inwards. The stove I shall always remember, for 
it took two pupils to “ fix the fire,” one to hold the door 
from falling, when it was opened, and the other to put 
the wood in. The ceiling of the room was so low that 
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the heads of the tallest pupils, nearly struck the log 
joists which held it up, and was composed of rough un- 
smoothed boards. 

I was seventeen years old, and had left school when I 
was sixteen. I had worked on the home farm vacations, 
but for a year or two had been clerking in my father’s 


store. I had no thought of teaching,—on the contrary 
I had frequently said that I never would teach school, 
whatever came; but one day, when my uncle came to 
me and asked me to take the school in his district, 
offering me thirty-two dollars a month, I forgot my 
resolutions, and accepted the proposition at once, daz- 
zled by the munificent salary. 

It was to be a two-months’ school, and on the ap- 
pointed morning I was on hand, eager to try my for- 
tune. 

Now what follows may be a disappointment to the 
reader, for I shall not follow the fashion. and ridicule 
my first efforts, and tell how crude they were, and what 
great mistakes I made, and how much better I can do 
now. Ido not admire that kind of rea/ self-glorification, 
of ostentatious humility. I worked honestly, earnestly, 
and persistently, and was rewarded by a fair degree of 
success,—probably fully as much as I deserved. 

I had pupils who were grown men and women, but 
who had never been held in proper restraint either at 
home or at school ; it was a rough settlement and went 
under the name of “The Lost Tribes ;”’ the pupils, or 
big boys, rather, pitched their teacher out of doors the 
winter before, but I did not know that. Young as I 
was, and slight in build, I taught them a regard for law 
and order to which they had been strangers heretofore, 
and I did not whip them either. I kept very strict 
order for two reasons, one was that then I was too new 
in the work to do any other way, and the second was 
because it was dangerous to do otherwise. With sucha 
class of pupils, I should do the same way now, I think. 
I governed by force of will, not by physical strength. I 
remember one instance in point: A boy who was much 
larger than I, and strong enough to have thrown me out 
of the window, was creating a disturbance one day, and 
I ordered him to me; he refused. I had the smaller 
boys come out from behind the long desk, so as to be 
out of harm’s way, and again ordered him to come. He 
again refused, but was evidently weakening. I took my 
watch in hand and told him I would give him just one 
minute to obey. Within the specified time he came out 
from behind the intrenchment of the desk, but with an 
ugly and defiant look and bearing, which boded no good 
to me. I saw he wanted me to attempt to punish him. 

I ordered him to hold both arms out, horizontally, 
and he obeyed by sticking his hands in his pockets. 

I again gave him one minute in which to obey me, 
and counted off the seconds for him. Finally, I said, 
“You have just one second left,” closing my watch 
with a snap, and placing it in my pocket, when out went 
his arms with a jerk, and I made him hold them there 
eight minutes and a half, from which the boy’s strength 
may be judged. My design was to thoroughly subdue 
him, as I thought it fatal to have left him without doing 
so, and I succeeded, for when. I got through with him 
he was bellowing like a calf. Would I do the same 
now? Probably not, I never have since then. 

Sometimes I kept the pupils in at recess, and that 
seemed a grievous punishment to them. One day 
a young man of nearly twenty-one, and a quiet, well- 
disposed man, said to me, ‘‘I am willing to study, and 
mean to obey, but I do not think I should be deprived 
of my play spell.” 

The pupils learned quite rapidly, and when school 
closed, I could look back upon it with a degree of satis- 
faction, for I knew that I had worked hard, and I felt 
that what success I had, was deserved. Of course I 
made many mistakes, but I do that now. I may have 
been too strict, but I am one of the old-fashioned 
teachers who believes that the foundation stone of a 
good school is good order,—obtained by moral suasion 
if possible, but obtained at whatever cost ; nothing less 
will do. 

Wamego, Kansas, 
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Medical Aspects of Child Study. 


By Apvo_pH A. Himowicn, M. Sc., M, D. 


If it be impossible to require from every teacher an 
extensive knowledge of the medical sciences, it is at 
least desirable that he or she should be well acquainted 
with anatomy and physiology in general, and with the 
anatomy and physiology of the child particularly, laying 
special emphasis upon the study of the nervous system, 
and of the diseases peculiar to school age and puberty. 
Without such knowledge no amount of vaunted psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and methodology will be of any true 
avail, because the foundation on which these sciences 
rest will be wanting. 

No greater mistake can be made by teachers and ed- 
ucators than to consider little boys and girls as simply 
men and women in miniature, for in dealing with them 
as such, it is hardly possible to understand the special 
methods that are to be adopted in order to interpret 
rightly their peculiarities. 

The fact that a child is not a mere man or woman in 
miniature is well emphasized by the medical profession. 
This conservative body of workers, very reluctantly, 
had to admit that the pathology of childhood is of a 
special type due to the peculiarities of the anatomy and 
physiology of the child. It is only of late that pedia- 
trics has become a special science having its own lit- 
erature, and that scientific societies have been organ- 
ized to study the diseases of childhood. 

It is a few of these anatomical and physiological pe- 
culiarities that are to be presented in this paper, not in 
a systematic way (because much time and space would 
be necessary) Dut just the enumeration of some of them 
to show their significance to the teacher and the educa- 
tor. 

In tke words of Prof. A. Jacobi whose writings are 
especially recommended, there is scarcely a tissue or an 
organ which behaves exactly alike in different periods 
of life. 

The bony structure of the young is different from 
that of the adult both chemically and anatomically. 
The relation of the bones of the cranium to their con- 
tents is of special interest. A solid skull serves as a 
support to the brain and its blood vessels, but it may 
also prove an obstacle to their development. 

An insufficient degree of ossification, and an undue 
amount of sutural substance will enhance the possibility 
of enlargement of the blood-vessels and the liability to 
infusion. Premature ossification, however, either par- 
tial or general is a cause of asymmetry, epilepsy, or 
idiocy and influences the cause of inter-current dis- 
eases. 

The vertical column in the young is quite flexible but 
straight and mainly so at its upper portion, Its very 
flexibility is a ready cause of frequent eccurrence of 
spinal deformity. Its distance from th manubrium sterin 
is so small that occasionally a ¢hymus, and frequently 
enlarged lymph bodies are a cause of irritation and 
compression. 

In the new-born the ratio of the face to the cranium 
is t to 1, in the adult it is 1:1.618. 

The nervous system in the young is but in a prepara- 
tory condition. The brain is large, but contains a great 
percentage of water, is soft, and its gray and white sub- 
stances differ but little in color and composition. 
About the fifth and sixth year the base of the brain 
grows rapidly and the frontal bone is developed out- 
wards and upwards. The front part of the brain, which 
is the seat of the gray substance, increases rapidly, 
nevertheless, the white substance and the middle part 
of the brain predominate. This is the time when chil- 
dren show remarkable ability for receptivity and reten- 
tion, At the age of eight the thinking and reasoning 
faculties begin to make themselves manifest. The 
memory is established and the feelings are easily 
aroused. 

The functions of the brain of the child are determined 
by its anatomical, chemical, and physical properties. 
The quantity and quality of brain work depend much 
upon the amount of fat and phosphorus contained in the 
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brain. In adults both these substances are found pre- 
eminently in the white substance of the cerebrum, in 
the child—in the cerebellum, which explains the exces- 
sive activity of this organ in the very young. 

The amount of water in the brain is of great signifi- 
cance. The more water the brain contains the less fit 
it is for normal activity. It isa remarkable fact that in 
the child the medulla oblongata contains the least 
amount of water ; next in order is the fons varolii which 
in the adult contains less water than any other part of 
the central system. The greatest amount of water in 
the young is contained in the white substance of the 
cerebrum (in adults this part is poor in water.) The 
gray substance in children approaches in quantity rela- 
tively to the same parts in the adults. 

In the central nervous system of people of a very ad- 
vanced age the amount of water again begins to in- 
crease. 

The spinal cord of the child has not yet the consist- 
ency of a later period. The anterior horns are pre- 
dominant and therefore more frequently the seat of 
pathological changes. 

The peripheral nerves are relatively large but are lit- 
tle excitable at the beginning of life. 

Their excitability grows very fast and quite out of 
proportion with the slow development of the inhibitory 
centers. This has a great pathological significance as 
it is the cause of convulsions in childhood. In the face 
of such anatomical facts it is hardly advisable to com- 
pel young children at school to restrain themselves 
from executing movements of the limbs and body as is 
too generally enforced in the primary schools. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(To be concluded in THE JOURNAL of Sept. 28.) 
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Count Leo Tolstoi as a Teacher. I. 
By Boris BoGeEn. 


For the last thirty years Russian society has been in- 
terested in educational subjects, and not only teachers, 
but medical men and other scientists have taken an 
active part in the advancement of popular education. 
Prominent among these is Count Leo Tolstoi, the novel- 
ist, the founder of a new religion, and the author of some 
philosophical treatises. 

Count Tolstoi was born August 28, 1828, in the village 
of Jasna, Poland, near Tula. In 1848 he entered the 
University of Kasan. He failed in the examination in 
Russian history and German, though well prepared in 
both subjects. It is said that the examining professor 
had a grudge against his family. Entering the law de- 
partment, he obtained the degree of Master of Law, in 
1848. In 1851 he entered the army, and while there 
wrote his first works, which made him friends in literary 
circles. 

In 1856 Tolstoi resigned and went to St. Peters- 
burg. Here he became acquainted with Turgeneff, 
Goucharoff, and Necrasoff who praised his talent. Be- 
coming dissatisfied with life in St. Petersburg, where he 
saw the lack of harmony between theory and practice in 
life and commerce, he began to devote himself to the 
study of the question, why educated men capable in 
business affairs and politics, failed in consideration for 
others? He returned to Jasna, Poland, to study the sub- 
ject. 

At that time it became quite fashionable in Russia to 
study the conditions and needs of the poor, to come 
nearer to them, to teachthem. These were counted the 
duties of every educated person, and schools were every- 
where established. Count Tolstoi became interested in 
this movement ; he established a school, and published a 
pedagogical magazine, known as the Jasna Polana. 

But before entering upon educational work Tolstoi 
had been abroad to study pedagogy, and after consulting 
with pedagogical leaders in Germany, France, and other 
countries, visiting schools and studying methods of 
teaching, he went back disappointed, having found 
nothing which could be applied in Russia. 

Tolstoi conceived the idea that in Germany, France, 
and Switzerland the people do not acquire any knowl- 
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edge from the schools they attend. “If some one,” he 
says, “‘was to judge the people of France, for instance, 
by their schools, merely, instead of seeing them in their 
homes, the factories, and on the street, he would think 
them full of superstition, rude, and ignorant. But as 
soon as one comes in contact with these people, it is 
seen that they are really intelligent.” He cites as an 
example a workingman thirty years of age, living ina 
French city, who had a certain conception of politics, 
was fairly at home in the history and geography of his 
own country, had some knowledge of natural science, 
and was able to draw and apply mathematics to his 
work, Where did he get his knowledge? The answer Tols- 
toi found in Marseilles. ‘‘ There,” he says, “ are twenty- 
eight cheap illustrated papers, museums, libraries, thea- 
ters, and a great many coffee-saloons, where some short 
comedies are performed daily. Surely these, and not 
the schools are the educative means.” Whether this 
education is good or not is another question, but the 
fact is that it is a hundred times stronger than that of 
compulsory schools. 

This is true not in Marseilles only, but all over the 
world. The main part of the pupil’s knowledge is gained 
from life. Where life is rich, as, for instance, in London, 
Berlin, and other large cities, the people are educated. 
On the other hand, where life is poor, as in small towns 
and villages the people are ignorant, notwithstanding 
the schools are almost the same in both places. Inorder 
that the school may reach its aim it must be based on 
entirely different principles, and here we come to Tols- 
toi’s views on pedagogy. 

New York City. 


¥ 
Programs for Seconday Schools 


Recommended by Committee of Ten : 


WHAT ACTION OUGHT TOBE TAKEN BY UNIVERSITIES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS TO PROMOTE THEIR INTRO- 
DUCTION ? 

(Synopsis of a paper by Professor William Carey Jones-) 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the influences 
that are already making for a national assimilation of 
our educational institutions, and to suggest methods by 
which this assimilation may be promoted. 

The first subject of discussion is the forces at work in 
the formation, out of present unarticulated elements, of 
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real systems of education within the states. These forces 
have their origin chiefly in the new attitude assumed by 
universities toward secondary and elementary education 
and in the growth of kindergartens. Secondary schools, 
animated with higher and more definite aims through 
co-operation with the university, are modifying and ele. 
vating the curriculum of the elementary schools at the 
latter end of their course, while the kindergarten is per. 
forming a similar service at the other end. 

The most efficient means yet brought into operation 
for articulating the several parts of the educational 
series, and thus producing a state system of education, is 
found in the plan of “ accrediting” high schools as 
adopted by some universities. The Californian accred- 
iting scheme, seeming to be the best considered, and 
the most thorough and effective, is described. Its his- 
tory, present status, and prospects are set forth. 

The factors tending to interstate or national co-op. 
eration are then discussed. The most potent of these 
is the Report of the Committee of Ten. Other active 
agents in this work are, the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, and the Committee of Fifteen of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. And, likewise, although 
their sphere of operation is within single states, the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and semi annual confer- 
ences of the high schools and University of California 
exert an extra-state influence. 

As means to a further nationalization of our educa- 
tion, or better, to a federation of state systems of edu- 
cation, it is suggested and recommended that the pro- 
grams of the Committee of Ten, in their character of 
types, be, so far as they go, endorsed by the universities 
and adopted by the high schools of the country ; that 
the universities hold examinations in, or accredit on, all 
the subjects included in these programs ; that state uni- 
versities, where such exist, or other universities, where 
the state institutions do not exist, adopt an accrediting 
system drawn on careful and well-guarded lines ; that a 
system of reciprocity be established among the larger 
universities, whereby matriculates in one university may 
be received into another with full credit so far as en- 
trance requirements will allow ; that a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the larger universities and 
high schools be appointed to devise plans for carrying 
out these suggestions, or otherwise promoting a federa- 
tion of our educational institutions. 
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Weather Superstitions. 


The Royal Meteorological Society of England has decided that 
most of the proverbial lore regarding the weather is fallacious. 
As to the moon there are plenty of fallacies, such as that the full 
moon clears away clouds; that you should sow beans or cut trees 
on the wane of the moon; that it is a bad sign if the moon 
changes on Saturday or Sunday ; that two full moons in a month 
will bring a flood; that to see the old moon in the arms of the 
new brings on rain. M. Flammarion says: “ The moon’s influence 
on the weather is negligible. The heat coming from it would 
affect our temperature by twelve millionths of a degree, and the 
atmospheric tides caused by it would only affect the barometric 
pressure a few hundredths of an inch.” 

The moon and the weather 
May change together ; 

But change of the moon 
Does not change the weather. 

Even the halo round the moon is discredited; it has been 
found by observers that it is followed by fine weather as often as 
by rain. 

"ae to the sun there are many fallacies also, ever since the dis- 
covery that the spots on its surface appear with greater or less 
frequency, theorists have tried to prove that they rule our weather. 
It has been proved that the frequency of sun spots and the varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle are intimately connected, and that the 
aurora appears and disappears in some sort of sympathy with the 
sun spot variations, but this is as far as we can get for the pres- 
ent, as these changes seem to have no definite relation to our 
weather. It is settled that there are no equinoctial gales. 

As to the earth, the well-known signs seems to break down 
completely when carefully followed. A very careful observer 
took the signs of bats flying about in the evening, many toads 
appearing at sunset, great quantities of snails, fish rising to the 
surface, bees busy, crowds of locusts, restless cattle, landrails 
clamorous, flies and gnats troublesome, many insects, crows 
flocking and noisy, spider webs thick on the grass, spiders hang- 
ing from their webs in the evening, and ducks and geese making 
more noise than usual. He found in 361 observations of such 
signs that they were followed 213 times by fine weather, and only 
148 by rain. Even swallows flying low cannot be depended upon, 
as especially in summer and autumn they almost invariably skim 
along the ground. Animals probably feel the dampness or dark- 
ness preceding wet weather, and this makes them uneasy, but 
not more than it affects man himself. 

Certain plants are supposed to be weather indicators. The 
pimpernel and the marigold close their petals before rain, because 
the air is getting damper, and for the same reason, the poplar and 
the maple show the under surface of their leaves. An artificial 
leaf of paper will do the same. If hard, thin paper is used for the 
upper side and thicker unsized paper for the lower, the leaf will 
curl up in sympathy with the condition of the air. 


oo 
Admission to Professional Schools. 


(Synopsis of a paper by J. N. Hall, M.D., secretary of Colorado State 
Board Medical Examiners.) 

The bachelor's degree is desirable as a prerequisite for profes- 
sional study if it can be obtained without so great a sacrifice of 
time as to constitute a bar to the average student. The lengthen- 
ing of the preparatory course for college, of the college course 
proper, and of the professional courses, brings the student up to 
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the age of twenty-six to thirty in our best institutions before he is 
able to support himself in his work, and further tends to educate 
him away from that work. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no standards for admission 
to professional schools, and the requirements are still very low. 
A considerable proportion of the more than one thousand physi- 
cians applying before our state board of medical examiners during 
the past six years have shown great deficiency in the ordinary 
English branches, and those so deficient are the ones most likely 
to fail in the effort to obtain license, not having properly equipped 
for medical study—many such would be utterly unable to pass the 
entrance examination of a first class high school, as judged by the 
grammar and spelling of their examination papers. 

The place to prevent these students from studying medicine is 
at the very beginning, and by an efficient preliminary examination. 
Improvement is apparent in the last few years from the efforts of 
the Association of American Medical colleges, and the concerted 
action of the various state licensing boards in refusing recognition 
to medical schools not requiring suitable preliminary examination 
of candidates for admission. But the standards are still too low, 
and partly because of the fact that the teaching force in many 
schools is directly interested in the number of students because of 
the fees received, such schools have commonly no income aside 
from such fees. 

Waiving for the time the discussion as to the advisability of 
requiring the bachelor’s degree for admission, it seems to me that 
it is impossible to dispute that the lowest standard should be the 
equivalent of the diploma of our best high schools, and that this 
matter should be determined by some authority besides that of 
the schools interested, as is done in the state of New York under 
the present law, according to which medical students must pass 
the examination of the regents of the state university before be- 
ginning the study of medicine. 

If students are to have the bachelor’s degree before entering 
upon professional study, it is necessary to shorten the preparatory 
course, as well as the college course, by shearing off such stu- 
dies as are least important, so that the degree may be granted 
at the average age of nineteen or twenty years. Otherwise the 
small proportion of college bred men in our professional schools 
seems likely to continue. 

The shortening must, apparently, it seems to me, come by the 
omission of all dead languages beyond one or two years at most 
study and all mathematics beyond the ordinary college course in 
trigonometry, unless we except a brief course in astronomy. Room 
must be made for general chemistry, which will soon be required 
in our better medical schools. German and French are indisput- 
ably more important than any of the studies which we have spoken 
of omitting, and should be taught, even to the exclusion of stud- 
ies not mentioned. 

The only objection to be advanced to the plan advocated by the 
faculty of Harvard medical school some years since is that it is 
not sufficiently radical. Two full years should, I believe, be saved 
in the preparatory and college courses, even if some degree other 
than that of Bachelor of Arts or Science should be attained, for 
such a course could still fulfil the purpose of giving a liberal ed- 
ucation, which it is eminently desirable that all professional men 
should possess. 

> 


A Successful Device. 


The eclipse which occurred on the evening of the 3d inst., was 
observed by a number of us with interest. A piece of apparatus 
like this was made by a boy: A 
hoop three feet in diameter was 
covered with crepe to represent a 
section of the earth’s shadow. A 
piece of tin six inches in diameter 
was stuck in the top of stick that 
was set in a block ; this represented 
the moon. A light was directed 
on the tin through a piece of stout 
paper rolled up. Then at. 11 P.M. 
the tin was moved just to the 
edge of the crepe ; this represented 
the beginning of the eclipse. As 
we did not care to stay up all 
night, we supposed the time to be 
six minutes after twelve ; then the 
tin was moved to the middle of 
the crepe. Then we supposed 2.54 
A.M. had been reached and the tin 
was just parting from the — 
This made a good device. The 
light must be directed on the tin, 
but it can be turned down to add 
to the effect. C, E, MORSE. 

Elmira. 






(Other Letters of General Interest 
are to be found on page 254.) 
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Editorial Notes. 


The suicide of a child of eleven years will again at- 
tract attention to the causes of self-destruction. Dr. 
Winslow at the medico-legal congress said they are: 
1. Epidemic influences. 2, Publicity of details which 
should be stopped. Considered as the causes of men- 
tal states: Poverty, domestic grief, reverse of fortune, 
drunkenness, gambling, dishonor, disappointment, are 
the main causes. 

Political excitement is considered as one of the main 
causes. In despotic countries suicide and insanity are 
seldom heard of ; the passions are checked by the nature 
of the government ; the imagination is not elevated to an 
unhealthy standard ; every man is compelled to follow 
the calling in life to which he was born and for which he 
has capacity ; and on this account the evil and corrupt 
dispositions of the mind are, to a certain extent, kept in 
abeyance. In republican governments the greatest 
latitude is allowed to the turbulent passions ; all man- 
kind are theoretically placed on an equality ; the man 
whose “talk is of bulloeks ” considers himself as fit to 
carry on the complicated business of government as he 
whose education, associations, and experience tend to 
qualify him for the duties of a legislator. It is an 
undisputed fact that, after the -French Revolution 
self-destruction prevailed to an alarming extent ; dis- 
appointed hopes, wounded pride and vanity, blighted 
ambition, loss of property, death of friends promoted 
disgust of life; these influences working upon minds 
easily excited, and not under the benign influence of 
religion, great recklessness of life prevailed. Such 
facts demonstrate the folly of uselessly exciting the pas- 
sions of the people, and raising in their minds exagger- 
ated expectations from political changes. 


The Sioux Falls Press says that but two-thirds of the 
teachers in its county could pass sufficiently high in 
grammar to get a certificate. We had supposed the 
grammar fetich was laid aside inthe great West. It has 
been settled, over and over, that one does not study 
grammar to know how to read and write English well 
and properly, It has about disappeared from the course 
of study in this city, and we stilllive. Yet the teacher 
should know something about the structure of his own 
tongue—not too much; a very moderate amount of 
that for a third grade certificate, but considerable of 
nature study, physics, and chemics. 





The very finest expression on the face of a child or 
infant seems to me to be that of open eyed and often 
open-mouthed curiosity and wonder. The objects of 
nature charm and entrance the soul, which for the mo- 
ment becomes almost one with the tace. This divinest 
thing in childhood, which only bad school methods can 
kill, which prompts the primeval experiments of infants 
in learning to use their senses, limbs, and minds upon 
nature, is the root of the spirit of research, which ex- 
plores, pries, inquires so persistently, and often so de- 
structively in older children, and comes to full maturity 
in the investigator behind the telescope or microscope, 
in the laboratory, seminary, library, or on exploring 
expeditions. At its best, this spirit of research has awe 


and reverence enough in it to give it a high and posi- 
tive religious character, and the best and most charac- 
teristic feature about the new movement in higher edu- 
cation I am trying to describe, is that its upward ten- 
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dencies can best be characterized by the word “re. 
search,” a word, alas! now more often praised than 
understood.— Stanley Hall. 


The Opening of the Schools. 


“Who are these in bright array, this innumerable 
throng?” As the beautiful autumn days arrive and 
pass, a change takes place in the aims and purposes of 
the youthful population of our cities and villages. They 
become interested in fresher garments; books are 
pulled out of their resting places and the dust brushed 
off ; yes, and the leaves are turned over somewhat loy- 
ingly ; there are conferences on the streets not over 
marbles, hoops, balls, and kites, but over an event that 
is evidently one of much interest ; there is happiness in 
the tones of their voices; the anticipations are plainly 
of delight. 

The old assertion that the boys and girls do not like 
to go to school is like the yarns about the sea serpent and 
will continue to be made, but not believed. The times 
have indeed changed for the school-boy ; he fears no 
foe as he enters the school-room doors ; he knows the 
school is for his benefit ; he knows that there is a vital 
connection between the school and an honorable life. 
He sees boys who were in the higher classes now in busi- 
ness, and knows that the school was what enabled them 
to undertake the activity in which they are engaged. 

The teacher has many an anecdote or piece of news 
about the John or the Henry who were pupils for a 
time in the school: one is in an express office, another 
in a store, another in a bank, and so on, and the en- 
ployer declares them to be model young men, and hints 
that he shall want some more such bright boys 1n a few 
months and is glad to know where to come. All this 
has an influence that makes the school a magnet ; the 
boy is willing to go, he need not be urged. This is 
what fills the street with well-dressed boys and girls 
these autumn days, all out with steps bent toward some 
common point. 

And it need not be proved that the school has changed 
its attitude. The teacher wants the pupils to come, he 
is glad to see them, he means to benefit them. He no 
longer walks around as in the old days with a rod in his 
hand. The scream of pain is no longer heard ; no one 
is going to be hurt; all are going to be made happy. 
For one of the discoveries of the New Education was 
that one of the conditions of moral growth is happiness 
—the school anyway does aim at happiness severely. 

The school boy is not so bad in school as he used to 
be ; the school is looked at now as an institution, as 
the car depot is looked at, for example. Once, the boys 
for days planned how they could circumvent the keen- 
eyed master, and he in turn was simply to plan how to 
play the detective successfully ; the school was then a 
battle ground between two parties, each determined to 
be superior to the other. Now, all this has been laid 
aside, and each tries to help the other. 

The change that has come has most enoouraging 
features—the outlook is grand and hopeful. Onward 
go the ranks of beautiful youth, conscious of receiving 
aid to unfold a destiny that as yet troubles them not. 
We hail them as they go. The mystery of the past will 
be unfolded to them by patient and sympathetic teach- 
ers and possibly the future receive a brighter light, 
They are assured of the hearty good will of the genera- 
tion of grown up men and women who surround them 
“ The school is the best thing we give you,” they say. 
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Courses in Pedagogy in American Universities, 


The School of Pedagogy of New York university was, 
until very recently, the only complete university college 
devoted to the scientific study of education. Lately a 
second school of this kind was established in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, which will open this fall, Of twenty- 
one American universities and colleges mentioned in 
“ Graduate Courses, 1895-6’ * only eleven have profes- 
sors of pedagogy, and three instructors in pedagogy. 
(The pamphlet here referred to does not mention the 
university schools of pedagogy, and omits even the 
name of Professor Shaw, dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy.) 

Arranging nineteen of the leading universities in order 
of their age we obtain the following list : 

HARVARD.—Paul H. Hanus, assistant professor of 
history and art of teaching. 

Courses: Hist. of edl. theories and practices: edl. 
theory ; methods of teaching science in el. and high 
schools ; organization and manag’t. public schools and 
academies ; pedagogical seminar. 

YaLe.—E, F. Buchner, instructor in pedagogy and 
philosophy. 

Courses : National systems of education; history of 
edl. theories and practice. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Martin G. Brumbaugh, professor of 
pedagogy. 

Courses : Institutes of edu.; seminary. 

(Hist. of edu. is not to be given in 1895-6.) 

PRINCETON, offers no pedagogical courses. 

COLUMBIA.— Nicholas Murray Butler, professor of philos. and 
edu. 

Courses : Principles of edu ; edl. seminary. 

(Ten courses in Teachers College are open to the students of Columbia.) 

BROWN.—W. B., Jacobs, instructor in pedagogy. 

Course: Pedagogy (April to June inclu. only.) 

WESTERN RESERVE.—(From February to June, H. E. Bourne, 
professor of history, lectures on “ Education Since the Renats- 
sance.”’) 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.—Has a complete 
college of pedagogy which is spoken of in another column. 

MICHIGAN.—B. A. Hinsdale, professor of science and art of 
teaching. 

Conrses: Hist. of edu.; comprehensive study of edl. systems ; 
seminary in the Herbartian psychology and pedagogy. 

WISCONSIN.—-John W. Stearns, professor of philosophy and 
pedagogy. 

Courses: Problems in applied psychology; Herbartian peda- 
gogy; school supervision. 

MINNESOTA.—-David L. Kiehle, professor of pedagogy. 

Courses: Philos. of edu.; methodology; ancient edu.; school 
administration and systems, 

CORNELL.--Samuel G. Williams, professor of pedagogy. 

Courses : Institutes of edu.; school supervision ; hist. of edu.; 
pedagogical conference ; ped. seminary. 

CALIFORNIA.—Elmer E. Brown, professor of science and art 
of teaching; Thomas P. Bailey, assistant professor. 

Courses: Seminary for the study of child life; theory of edu.; 
special problems in edu.; (Brown.) Biological aspects of peda- 
gogy (Bailey). 

VANDERBILT, offers no pedagogical courses. 

LELAND STANFORD, JR.—Earl Barnes, professor of education. 
Margaret E. Schallenberger, Instructor. 

Courses : Psychology of childhood ; seminary. 

CLARK.—William H. Burnham, instructor in pedagogy. 

Courses : School hygienie ; present problems in edu.; hist. of 
methods, administration, and discipline ; weekly conferences. 

CHICAGO.—Charles H. Thurber, professor of pedagogy ; Julia 
E. Bulkley, associate professor. 

Courses: Higher edu.; institutes of pedagogy (Thurber); gen- 
eral pedagogy; Pestalozzi and Herbart ; English pedagogy ; sem- 
inar (Miss Bulkley). 

BARNARD (Columbia).—Columbia courses in Pedagogy open 
to the students. 

RADCLIFFE (Harvard).—Professor Hanus, of Harvard, gives 
courses in hist. of edu. theories and practices and edu. theory. 
Students of Radcliffe are also permitted to attend the pedagogical 
seminary of Prof. Hanus. 





* Graduate courses. A hand-book for graduate students. Lists of ad- 
vanced courses announced by twenty-one colleges and universities ot the 
United States for the Year 1895-6. Compiled by an editorial board of 
graduate studeuts, C.A. Duniway, Harvard editor-in-chief. Macmillan 
& Co., publishers. Price, 25 cents. 
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Samuel Werr. 


Dr. Samuel Weir who has just been called to the chair of his- 
tory of education and ethics in the schoolof pedagogy, New York 
university, is in his 36th year and is a Canadian by birth. He 
turned his attention toward teaching very early and entered the 
Provincial normal school in Toronto from which he was gradu- 
ated, teaching thereafter for three years in the common schools of 
Ontario. Later he entered the Northwestern university at Evans- 
ton, Ill., where he took his bachelor’s degree. A period of teach- 
ing followed in Southwest Kansas college, his subjects being 
Latin and Greek. Later he returned to Northwestern university 
for post-graduate study. He received the degree of Ph. D., and 
became an instructor in mathematics in the university, teaching 
the calculus and its applications to analytical geometry. 

But Dr. Weir’s interest was especially in history, philosophy, 
and ethics and so later he went to Boston university and studied 
under Prof. Bowne. From Boston university he went to Germany 
at Prof. Bowne’s suggestion. He entered the University of Jena, 
took his major subject under the renowned philosopher, Professor 
Eucken and was graduated summa cum laude, an honor never 
- conferred upon any foreigner by the philosophical faculty 
of Jena. 

Though not in Prof. Rein’s courses, he examined his work 
closely and formed a careful estimate of it. His views of Her- 
bart’s pedagogy are very much the same as those of Prof, Eucken, 
After his graduation he attended lectures at the universities of 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and Leipzig to learr. what the professors in 
those institutions were doing in the history of education. 

Dr. Weir’s appointment over seven other candidates gives 
added strength to the already strong faculty of the school of ped- 


agogy. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The eighth constitutional convention of South Carolina met 
September 10. The avowed object of the convention is the regu- 
lation of the suffrage in such a way as to maintain white supre- 
macy.——T wenty-five thousand more Spanish soldiers to be sent 
to Cuba.——Henry M. Stanley, at present a member of the Brit- 
ish parliament, arrives at New York.——The eighty-first anniver- 
sary of the battle of Plattsbirg celebrated September 11.—~The 
$75.000 indemnity demanded of Nicaragua by Great Britain dis- 
tributed.——A special train on the New York Central railroad 
runs from New York to Buffalo in 407 minutes (two full stops 
and twenty-eight slow-ups), a distance of 436; miles—rate 64} 
miles an hour.——Lord Dunraven gives up the contest for the 
cup, and the Defender sails leisurely over the course.——Three 
deaths from Asiatic cholera reported in Honolulu.——A relief 
commission in Eastern Turkey assisting the Armenians.——The 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic in Louisville 
closed.——Great damage done by earthquakes in New Zealand. 
——The New York State Republican convention meets at Sara- 
toga.——Russia, France, and Great Britain force Turkey to ac- 
cept their plans of reforms in Armenia. 





State Superintendent Inglis, of Illinois, has issued a circular 
urging superintendents of county, city, and district public schools, 
to interest themselves in furthering the work of the “ Society for 
Child Study.” This society was organized at Champaign, in May, 
1894. 
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The fine cut of the gymnasium, Swarthmore college, Pennsyl- 
vania, in THE JOURNAL of September 7, should have been cred- 
ited to the Unversity Magazine. 


June 13 was the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Arnold. He died in 1842, on the day before his birthday. Fifty 
years ago it was decided to put his bust in Westminster Abbey 
next to the monuments of Wordsworth and Keble, but the mem- 
orial has not yet been put up. 


In the Public Ledger Mr. Emory B. Johnson makes a plea for 
a kind of education which will “give our future business men a 
knowledge of business methods, of the industrial, commercial, 
and political conditions of our own and foreign countries, and of 
the customs and languages of the leading nations with which we 
hope to trade. The business colleges provide merely 
clerical training, but much more is needed. If we are to contend 
successfully with foreign rivals in the markets of the world, we 
must have merchants of wide information, traveling salesmen who 
know several languages, exporters familiar with the special condi- 
tions of trade in the countries whose business they desire to se- 
cure.” Mr. Emory points to the practical success which has fol- 
lowed this experiment in Germany. English merchants complain 
that Germans are crowding out their agents in foreign markets, 
because of their better equipment. He adds that in natural 
adaptability for trade the American has no superior, and he only 
nkeds to add training and knowledge. Nor is it a matter of dol- 
lars metely ; an important influence upon our national life will 
be felt as the American business man gains in health and cultiva- 
tion. 


Massachusetts. 


Vertizal writing has been introduced in the schools of Waltham 
and the Normal Review series of copy books adopted. Supt. 
Whittemore has been advocating the change for some time and 
is confident that it will give general satisfaction. 


Arthur M. Whitcomb has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools of Lowell, Mass. Miss Gertrude Edmond was elected 
principal of the training school and George Carothers instructor 
of manual training in the high school. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE STATE NORMALS, 


Massachusetts is making a strong effort to retain the leader- 
ship in the training of teachers. Secretary Hill has issued a cir- 
cular setting forth the new rules that will hereafter govern the 
admission of students to the state normal schools. Young men 
desirous of becoming teachers must have attained an age of 17, 
while girls are admitted one year before that age. This year, for 
the first time, every candidate must be able to show a certificate 
from one of the high schools of the state. If they are not able to 
do so they must show a note from the board of education of their 
town or city stating that they have followed some approved 
course of study, the equivalent of a high school education ; they 
are also required to present a certificate of good moral standing 
and be prepared to take an examination in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography. English grammar, physiology and hy- 
giene, drawing, and history of the United States. 

The courses at the normal schools have been changed consider- 
ably this year, according to the circular. For those who have 
been to college, or who can present proof that they have pursued 
some advanced course of study, and are able to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination, there is a course of one year. For those who 
have done some little work beyond the high school there is an in- 
termediate course of two years. For those who have not done 
any work beyond the high school, but who have taught, and so 
have experience, there is a three-years course. The regular course, 
and the one that all are advised to take, is four years. 

The tuition to these schools is free to those complying with the 
conditions of teaching in the common schools of Massachusetts, 
wherever they may have resided previously. Persons intending 
to teach in private schools or in the institutions of other states 
must pay an entrance fee of $15 for each half year. A special 
course in kindergarten is $50 per year to all who wish to take 
it. 

The Old Bay state is striking out in the right direction. Excel- 
sior! Let the normal schools free themselves from all unneces- 
sary work and give their whole strength to the professional prep- 
aration of teachers. 


Brookline. 


This suburb of Boston is likely now to attract wide attention 
on account of the liberal and wise action of its school board. In 
the first place, let it be borne in mind that Brookline does not 
attempt to raise all its own vegetables, fruits, or teachers-—-as 
some small-minded towns aim to. 

In various visits the inquiry has been made by Supt. Dutton, 
“ Do you know of an able teacher of science,or nature,or drawing?” 
as the case may be. Or, ‘“‘ We want here an extraordinary teacher 
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to take charge of a primary department.” Supt. Dutton is heard 
of as being in this city or that inspecting systems and looking for 
gifted teachers. All this is contrary to the ideas that prevail in 
the 7x9 towns that want to raise all their own teachers—and 
provide a large stock for other towns beside. But it is going to 
raise Brookline to a high educational position. 

Supt. Dutton has been in Europe with his high school principal, 
D.T. Sampson. This fall his project for a training class for college 
graduates is to be carried out. (It must be borne in mind that 
the tendency all over Massachusetts is to employ none but nor- 
mal school or college graduates.) 

The class the first year is limited to eight and already more 
than that number have applied. The study of books will 
not be a prominent feature, but rather the study of children, their 
physical, mental, and moral needs, and the means whereby their 
healthy growth is to be secured. 

1. The members of the training class will be brought into 
close relation with the work of the schools. Special time 
will be allowed them for visititing schools. 2. Each will be as- 
signed to some class, where for several weeks she will work 
under the direction of the class teacher, take one subject, 
master its elements, prepare lessons, and give instruction upon 
the same with due attention to sequence, correlation, illustration, 
logical questioning, and written reproduction. 3. Each will be 
given some educational problem to be worked out upon the basis 
of psychology and history, aided by personal experience. The 
results to be formulated and presented at a round table conference, 

Here are some of the topics: (a) Attention and interest. 

(6) Concentration as applied to the mother tongue. 

(c) The physiological law of habit and its application in the 
common school studies. 

(d) The correlation of studies as a means of economy. 

(e) Herbart’s principle of apperception and its bearing upon 
the course of study. 

(f) The methods of child study ; their relative value. 

(g) The claims of individualism and their r cognition. 

4. The class will attend the teachers’ meetings, consisting of a 
weekly grade meeting, and one general meeting each month. 

A course of lectures are to be given during the winter by emi- 
nent educators. 


Michigan. 

The new compulsory school law leaves very little for parents to 
say regarding the schooling of their children. School boards are 
obliged to appoint a truant officer, who, in his turn, is obliged to 
arrest all children between the ages of seven and sixteen who do 
not attend school, and take them before a justice of the peace. The 
justice is obliged to fine them anywhere from five dollars to fifty 
dollars or imprison them from two tosixty days. The attendance 
at school must be consecutive, and if sickness is an excuse, the 
school board may send a physician to ascertain the truth. It 
seems that Michigan children are to be educated whether they 
like it or not. 


The Daily Resortor, of Petoskey, Mich., contains a cut and de- 
scription of the elegant cottage erected at Bay View by Prof. J. I. 
Charlouis who has spent eight summers in this lovely region. 
Prof. Charlouis is widely known in the business world as the 
manager of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, among journalists as an ac- 
tive member of the League and Press clubs, and in Bay View by 
the courtesy always awaiting the visitor at his beautiful cottage, 
the finest among the many there. 


Utah. 

The recent census gives Salt Lake City a school population of 
12,540. 

There are enrolled in the public schools of Salt Lake county, 
exclusive of Salt Lake City, 6391 pupils. Ninety-five teachers are 
employed. 

Dr. John R. Park, formerly president of Utah university, is a 
candidate on the Republican ticket for superintendent of public 
instruction under the new state. 

The public schools of Salt Lake City opened on Monday, 
Sept. 9. Two hundred and twenty-six teachers are employed. 

The fall term of Utah university opened Sept. 18. 





Iowa. 


Mr. F. T. Oldt, formerly superintendent of schools of Freeport, 
Ill, has been appointed to the superintendency of the schools of 
Dubuque. 


Missouri. 


The indefatigable Prof. Lynch has removed from Mountain 
Grove to West Plains and in a spacious building has begun a 
work that will redound to the cause of education and religion. 
That he is a successful teacher all in Missouri know. The West 
Plains people did a wise thing when they induced him to take 
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charge of their college for the next five years, Prof. Lynch is an 
educator ; he has been a reader of THE JOURNAL for twenty-two 
years, and as he is an honest man he rightly attributes his success 
to the suggestions he has found in its pages. We say with the 
local paper, “‘ May the blessings of heaven attend the school.” 





Minnesota. 


An important opinion has been rendered on the school 
law relating to the qualifications of teachers in independent 
school districts. According toalaw of 1893, “ No person shall be 
accounted a qualified teacher, within the meaning of the school 
law, who has not a certificate in force from a county superintend- 
ent at the time of making a contract for his services as teacher, or 
a certificate or diploma from a state normal school of Minnesota, 
a certificate from the state superintendent of public instruction, or 
a diploma from a state normal school of another state approved 
by the state superintendent of this state.” 

This law omits reference to the provisions of the independent 
school district law, which provides for the examination of teachers 
to be employed in such districts by the board of examiners of 
those districts. Attorney-General Childs holds that the omission 
to make such reference does not repeal the prior law, and that 
therefore the boards of independent districts may examine, give 
certificates to, and employ persons appearing before them who 
answer the requirements of the examination. The opinion is ad- 
dressed to State Supt. Pendergast who made a request for it. 


In his annual report, George B. Alton, state inspector of high 
schools for Minnesota, states that the schools have gained during 
the year in enrollment, scientific and library facilities, and in the 
number of graduates. There are eighty-six high schools, with 
a total enroliment of 9,402 pupils, and 953 graduates. Prof. Al- 
ton pays much attention to the question of superintendence, and 
strongly urges the necessity for distinct supervision of the grades 
by the superintendent or principal. In the conclusion Prof. Al- 
ton says, “I find a spreading and deep-rooted conviction that the 
high schools are a good thing, that they are worth paying for, and 
that we must have the best to be had.” 


The school board of St. Paul has invited the co-operation of 
the mothers of the school children of the city in the inspection 
of schools. There is an organization of mothers in the city which 
is working along the lines of advanced educational theories. It 
would seem that such an organization might be an aid to the 
teachers. The mother should know what her child is being 
taught, and whether the results of the teaching are what they 
should be, and if not, why not? But the fact remains that few 
mothers are in touch with the present methods of teaching; they 
are apt to go back to the system by which they were taught. 
Another consideration is that too much visiting might be annoy- 
ing to both teachers and pupils and prove a drawback to their 
work. Nevertheless, the idea is a good one. Under the proper 
conditions it might be carried out with excellent results. 


The application of St. Paul, Minn,, was sent in too late to re- 
ceive any aid this year from the state fund for manual trainin 
schools. Although the amount applied for was only $400, still it 
would have helped considerably in carrying on the work. 





Florida. 


Upon the recommendation of the superintendent of education, 
the last legislature of Florida passed a law making it a punish- 
able offence for any school, public or private, in the state to allow 
white and colored students to be educated together and forbid- 
ding white teachers to teach in colored schools. The full text of 
this is as follows: 

SECTION 1. It shall be a penal offence for any individual body of inhab- 
itants, corporation, or association to conduct within this state any school 
of any grade, public, private, or parochial, wherein white persons and ne- 
groes shall be instructed or boarded within the same building, or taught in 
the same class or at the same time or by the same teacher. : 

Sec. 2, Any person or persons violating the provisions of section 1 of 
this act by patronizing or teaching in such school shall, on conviction there- 
of, be fined in a sum not less than $150 nor more than $500, or imprisoned 
in the county jail for not less than six months for every such offenee. 


The /ndependent says : 


‘It will be seen that the proposal of Superintendent of Education Sheats 
that white teachers should be forbidden to instruct colored scholars is not 
included in the act, but the teachers in Orange Park academy will be liable 
to six months’ imprisonment in the county jail if they receive white pupils. 
Why not pass a law to forbid white and blacks eating or fishing together ? 
We presume the United States courts will protect the school against a law 
which interferes with the liberty of citizens. We are sorry to believe that 
there is a resolute and persistent effort in Florida to deprive the colored chil- 
dren of school privileges. In addition to the Sheats act of the last legislature, 
the state school fund has been so reapportioned that nineteen counties, con- 
taining seventy-seven per cent. of the colored children of the state, lose 
over $16,000 school money ; sixteen counties containing twenty-three per 
cent. colored children, gain $5,283.”’ 


Supt. Sheats says : 
It is my opinion that the word “‘ persons ” in section 1 isintended to apply 
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to teachers and pupils, as the intent of the law is to nip in the bud social 
equality and miscegenation that such schools are intended to inaugurate in 
this part of the country. Those of us who love the Anglo-Saxon race and 
this great American republic are willing to do almost anything to preserve 
race purity, and to save the South from the spectacle witnessed in Haiti, 
Jamaica, Mexico, and wherever there are no race distinctions, We believe 
in the education of the negro. Our works testify to our faith, but we don’t 
believe in the elevation of the negro at the cost of the degradation of our 
race, In many sections of the South the blacks are largely in the majority. 





New York. 


Vassar college opens with more than 200 students in the fresh- 
man class, and the whole college will number more than 500. Of 
the 200 new students only 80 can be accommodated in the college 
grounds, Eighty more will form a separate community at the 
Windsor, a hotel in town leased by the college, and the remain- 
ing 40 will find boarding places in town or in the cottages near 
the college grounds. The Windsor will be connected with the 
college by trolley cars. 

A large number of last year’s graduates of Vassar are now 
teachers. Three members of the class are studying to become 
librarians : Miss Mary Haughwout, in Pratt institute ; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Thorn and Miss Abbott in the State library ; Miss Flora 
Simmons, of ’95, sailed on July 10 to take a place as teacher for 
five years in the town of Worcester, Cape Colony, Africa. Five 
will return to Vassar for advanced study. 


Mr. Blackman, who resigned his position as principal of the 
South Orange, N. J., high school a year ago, has been appointed 
principal of No. 12 school in Rochester, his native town. 


School Commissioner Henry H. Haight, has expressed himself 
in disfavor of bicycles. He is reported as saying at the close of 
the seventeenth ward vacation school, “A woman that don’t 
know how to keep house ain't fit to get married. That is her 
business, I don’t think her place is riding around on bicycles. 
Sunday and Saturday riding, especially by both men and women, 
is a menace to society. They ride so much Saturday that they 
can’t go to church on Sunday. Therefore, it is not only vulgar, 
but immoral.” 

Mr. Haight thinks that a law should be passed, altogether pro- 
hibiting women from riding bicycles, and men from riding them 
on Sunday. 





Cleveland. 


The school board appointed a committee of citizens to see if 
any improvements could be made in the course of study. Supt. 
Jones has worked in accord with the committee. It is recom- 
mended to perfect the training — by the grammar schools in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling. and geography. The teach- 
ing force is to be more particularly directed, henceforth, to the 
development of the minds of children in the public schools in 
such a manner that they may think more for themselves and be 
more independent in their work. 





Chicago. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Chicago built eleven school- 
houses last year and rents 213 rooms in private dwellings for 
school purposes, 11,000 or 12,000 children are deprived of school 
accommodations. The city superintendent of schools says that 
twenty buildings of average capacity are needed, These figures, 
however, do not cover the inadequacy of accommodation, for 
many thousands of children in the first grades attend school only 
part of the day, their places being taken by others for the second 
session. No doubt the number of children receiving partial in- 
struction is greater even than of those who not able to attend 
school at all. 


Brooklyn. 


The failure of the Brooklyn board of estimate to appropriate suf- 
ficient money to carry on the night schools will close two grammar 
grade schools and five others. Besides closing these schools, onl 
one session of nine weeks instead of two sessions will be held. 
Mayor Schieren is not in sympathy with night schools, and it was 
due to him that the appropriation for the night schools was cut. 
This will shut out many working youth whose only time to gain 
knowledge is in the evening, 


There was great alarm when Miss Ella Arnold, a teacher in 
public school 34 in Norman avenue, who was with her sister Ida on 
Labor day, failed to return home. It appears when she was 
separated from her sister that she met her lover and went with him 
to the house of a clergyman and was married. The next day the 
principal of the school received a letter tending her resignation, for 
she knew her class would be anxiously waiting ; this letter Princi- 
pal Moore sent to her parents and thus her absence was ex- 
plained. 
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Mr. Rowe, of the committee on finance, of the Brooklyn board 
of education, reports a falling off in the attendance of the night 
schools. This may be a result of the hard times, which have 
compelled young men and women to extend their working hours. 
Whatever the cause, attendance on night schools should be en- 
couraged in every way. The problem of dealing with this class 
of pupils is no easy one. They need different treatment from the 
children and young people the teacher meets during the day. 
They are usually very backward, and they need inspiration quite 
as much as teaching. Apt in some things, it is especially hard to 
go over ground that should be far behind them, and as they have 
been almost, or quite ignorant of the restraints of school, it is dif 
ficult to enforce discipline. The night school teacher is in need 
of tact and the power to arouse enthusiasm in the pupils. 





New York City. 


Five new school houses were opened this summer, and 
additions made to several old ones, still the principals of the 
different schools report that the number of children who 
have applied for tuition is far in excess of the accommodations 
prepared for them. The lack of room is especially felt on 
the east side. At grammar school No. 20 the parents and 
pupils appeared in such numbers on the day that school opened 
that it was necessary to call for the police to clear the build- 
ing. 118 applicants were turned away before noon. At 
primary school No. 7 476 applications were received, only 125 of 
which could be accepted. At grammar school No. 42 300 chil- 




















dren were refused. 170 were turned away at primary school No. 
37. Primary school No. 75 has 100 more pupils enrolled than it 
can accommodate, and many were turned away. School No. 34 
turned away 364 applicants, and the same lack of accommoda- 
tions is reported at almost every building in the city. 

The board of education has sent a printed circular to each 
rincipal, in which the number of pupils received and those re- 
used are shown. These reports are to be returned September 21. 
Until they are received it will be impossible to give the exact 
statistics. The seven new buildings now in course of construc- 
tion are expected to furnish accommodations for 25,000 children 
before another year is over, but by that time there will undoubt- 
edly be anorher excess to be provided for. 


THE HIRSCH TRADE SCHOOL, 


The Hirsch Trade school at 225-227 East Ninth street is now 
four years old. The first class of young men, twenty-three in 
number, was graduated in February; the second, also numbering 
twenty-three, in June. The course of instruction was reorganized 
last year under the management of J. Earnest G, Yalden, and it 
is expected that under the present system the attendance will be 
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largely increased. There are six courses of instruction, —plumb- 
ing, wood-turning, carpentry, machinery, house-painting, and 
sign-painting. Two classes are entered each year, in January and 
August, and each course covers five and a half months. Besides 
he technical instruction, English and arithmetic are taught, and 
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there are evening lectures on scientific, general, and ethical topics, 
A course in drawing is also given. The pupils are required to 
visit large shops under the guidance of the teachers, and much 
profitable instruction is gained in this way. 











ANNEX TO 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO.19 


GRAMMAR JCHOOL NO. 25 


The aim of the school is to create a taste for industrial labor 
rather than to make skilled mechanics. A kit of tools is given 
each pupil when he graduates, and efforts are made to secure 
employment for each graduate. 

At Henry street, east of Montgomery, in this city, is the Morris 
Settlement, probably one of the least known of all the institutions 
of the kind. It has its quarters in an old-fashioned brick house, 
which is the gift of the man who gave the public drinking fountain 
at the junction of East Broadway and Rutgers street. At first 
there were only two nurses engaged in the work, but now there 
are four. Help of all kinds is given. Medicine, bedding, and 
clothing are furnished. Patients are sent to the hospitals best 
adapted to their needs, or to a dispensary, or a physician. Much 
nursing is done at the patients’ homes, when all appliances needful 
for the case are carried with the nurse and loaned as long as 
needed. Several times a week the larger boys and girls are in- 
structed what to do in case of sickness and injuries. 

The back yard is a double one, for it includes the one belonging 
to the next house and it is fitted out with swings, hammocks, 
benches, and awnings. There is also a huge sand heap where 
the children are allowed to play. Forty children are admitted at 
a time, and there is usually a large crowd outside awaiting their 
turn. 

A popular feature of the settlement is the “ loan” bath-roor. 
Many mothers make use of it, bringing several children at a time 
to be bathed. The use is granted upon the condition that it is 
left perfectly clean. 


Parents complain that their sons get everything at college ex- 
cept an education. They say, too, that they favor physical train- 
ing which is not given, but are opposed to the straining in row- 
ing or slugging in foot-balling. There is truth in the charge that 
true physical training is almost unknown in our colleges. John 
S. White, head of a great preparatory school, says : In spite of the 
furore in the schools and colleges over athletic sports during the 
last quarter of a century, in spite of the magnificent gymnasiums, 
the athletic club-houses, and the enthusiasm awakened through- 
out the country over foot-ball, rowing, and track athletics, not 
one step has been taken by the faculty of any college looking to 
the oversight of the physical condition of the mass ot its students. 
There is here and there a university or college which pays a salary to 
a physician or athletic trainer, but the attention of these professors 
is devoted to those few athletes who happen to be ambitious and 
able to excel their brethren in the same institution, or make up an 
athletic team superior to that of some rival college. Take even 
Harvard and Yale, and a cursory investigation of the facts will 
show that possibly two per cent. of the whole number of students 
receive attention because they excel in rowing, possibly five per 
cent. because they can play base-ball well enough to be valuable 
to their college, and not far from the same percentage because 
they have the muscle, pluck, and ambition to make successful 
members or substitutes in a ‘varsity or class foot-ball eleven. In 
track athletics it is possible that one-tenth of the students receive 
some attention from the college physician or athletic trainer, but 
all these classes which I have mentioned are precisely those which 
do not, for the sake of health or symmetrical physical develop- 
ment, need special attention. It is the other unfortunate ninety 
per cent. whose physical condition the authorities ought to inves- 
tigate, and to whom they should apply, where deficiencies exist, 
the necessary training to make them good. 

“In no college, and in only one or two schools in the country, 
does there exist to-day a systematic course in physical training, 
in which full physical measurements are mad e twice each year, 
including a special examination-of the heart, lungs, and eyes, 
upon which examination as a basis special class work is conducted 
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in the gymnasium and out of doors, and proper individual atten- 
tion is given to every student. 

“In a well-balanced system of education the aim should be to 
secure the development of the boy, first, in point of morality ; 
second, in his physical condition, and third, in his intellect. With- 
out attention to the moral side, all other education is, of course, 
valueless. Without intelligent physical training you cannot se- 
cure the maximum of intellectual development, yet in our admir- 
able system of public schools, in the private institutions, and in 
the colleges, the neglect of physical training for the non-athlete, 
the consumptive, and the anemic student, is simply atrocious. 
It would be a saving of hundreds of lives annually to the land, to 
say ny | of the added stimulus to intellectual and scientific 
progress, if laws could be passed in all the states requiring the 
appointment of an expert medical examiner to every school, under 
whose guidance judicious physical training could be given, the 
greater part of which would require no apparatus, but only intel- 
ligent direction.” 

According to Mr. White there are things beyond the tumult of 
the foot-ball game and the hurrah of the rowing contest and the 
sprinting of sprinters that are not taken into account in our edu- 
cational econmy. 





School Excursions in New Zealand. 


It may interest American teachers to know that school excur- 
sions after the plan described by Dr. J. M. Rice in the Forum 
about a year ago were conducted throughout New Zealand this 
year for the first time. They were a complete success and public 
sentiment is in favor of making them a permanent feature of the 
state school system. Mr. William Jenkins, of Dunedin, is partic- 
ularly active in urging the continuance of these excursions, The 
Otago Datly Times devoted a long editorial article to a descrip- 
tion of the benefits derived from the experiments and discussed 
the possibilities of still greater success inthe future. The railway 
companies encouraged the excursion by planning and putting into 
effect cheap trips for school children accompanied by their 
teachers. 

Referring to Dr. Rice’s article in the Forum of September, 1894, 
which gave the first impulse to the inauguration of the movement 
in New Zealand, the Otago 7zmes says that the cost of the 
American school excursion described there was very much greater 
than those in New Zealand (about $5 per head). “ This seems,” 
it adds, “ extraordinarily high, but it is to be remembered that it 
covers keep as well as travel. Fear was expressed that Ameri- 
can scholars would not prove amenable to discipline. They 
turned out to be wholly groundless. In Germany the excursions 
have become so popular that they are now a fixed institution in 
connection with the majority of the schools.” After highly com- 
mending the innovation the 7zmes gives some very helpful hints 
as to how to secure the most beneficial effects from it. There 
should be, it urges, some preparatory mental exercises : 

“In Germany, e. g., these school expeditions are preceded by 
thorough preparation on the part of both pupils and teachers, 
The route is studied, maps and details concerning the points of 
interest historical, industrial, geographical, geological, botanical, 
are discussed, Thus the pupils’ minds are placed in attitudes of 
expectancy, and are in the most favorable condition to be impreg- 
nated by the new ideas which the sights and sounds of the excur- 
sion will generate. If the teachers are ‘ prudent and staid guides,’ 
nothing can equal these expeditions for imparting vital knowledge 
to those under their charge. 
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“It is true, indeed, that our country has not the historic inter- 
est which makes every hill and valley, every river and forest of 
the older lands rich with great and solemn memories. We must 
find a compensation in the scientific and artistic possibilities. 
Science has filled even the grains of sand with stored residues of 
memories, To the skilled geologist and naturalist the whole 
landscape is eloquent with glories as wonderful as those which 
gather round human passion. 

“ To the teacher also who prefers to take his pupils into nature 
through the artistic door, nothing can equal the opportunities 
which these expeditions into the country afford. The lark’s song, 
the daisy, the sea, the sky, the simple and sublime things whic 
nature never tires of repeating, furnish the occasion for introduc- 
ing the pupils to the literature connected with these subjects. 

“It takes wisdom, however, to do this in such a way that the 
young mind shall not be repelled. Under the direction of ‘ staid 
and prudent guides,’ we discern in them the power and potency 
of the highest intellectual and moral culture.” 


Japan. 


Of late it has been apparent that the people of Japan will no 
longer coéperate with foreigners in the educational advancement of 
the country. The Japanese regard themselves as fully capable of 
managing their own affairs. They do not bear hatred toward for- 
eigriers, but the government insists that codperation between its 
subject and missionaries and teachers is no longer needed, The 
results of the late war have caused them to feel they are the equals 
of any nation. 


Belgium. 


Matters here are taking a new shape; it will be borne in mind 
that here (as in all countries) the people are Progressives (Liber- 
als) or Conservatives, and the leader of the former is Frere-Oban. 
In 1879, the old plan of having religion taught in the schools was 
laid aside,--allowing, however, religious instruction to parents 
who desired it for their children. The new constitution gives 
practically universal suffrage, and the Catholics come into power. 
A new education bill has been brought in and will pass which says 
it proposes to restore religion in all primary public schools to the 
place of honor that belongs to it, and places the teaching of it 
under the control of the ministers of various faiths, Parents who 
object can have their children exempted trom attendance during 
the “ relizion hour.” 


The in fant schools of the city of Brussels have been opened for 


_ the entire year, by a recent order of the city council. In this 


way they hope to watch over the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the children of the very poor. There are two relays of 
teachers, and each has a month’s vacation. 


Canada. 


The school of pedagogy at Toronto is to be removed to Hamil- 
ton, in order that the teachers in training may have the ‘advan- 
tages of a practice school, the pupils of the Hamilton collegiate 
institute being available for that purpose. A new building is to 
be erected, and the school is to be settled in its new quarters a 
year from this fall. It is proposed to change the name of the in- 
stitute from the school of pedagogy to the Ontario normal col- 
lege. 
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France. 


It is a curious fact that of the 2,000 persons in France marked 
as Anarchists, and constantly watched by the police, none are 
from the educated professions—certainly an argument for high 
schools and colleges. About 500 are French and 1,500 foreign- 
ers. Of these latter Italy sends 540, Switzerland, 300, Germany 
and Russia, 240 each, Austria and Belgium, 60 each. Most of 
these are by occupation shoemakers, carpenters, day laborers, 
German tailors and printers, Swiss watchmakers and farmers, 
Italian clerks and bakers, and French waiters, and especially per- 
sons without avowed business are the ones who tend more to 
anarchy than others. Of the 240 Russians about 70 were for- 
merly students, and about as many professional men, differing 
from all the other nations in these particulars. 





In last week’s JOURNAL we promised that this issue would 
contain an article on the competition between publishers of text 
books. But as our monthly school board number goes to a large 
number of school boards and other people whom we wish to 
reach with this article, we have decided to delay it till the next 
school board number. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Sept. 24-26. New York State Association of School Commissioners at 
City Hall, Oswego. President, Wm. J. Barr, Batavia. 

Oct. 11-12. Nebraska State Association of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals at Lincoln. Edwin N. Brown, president. 

Oct. 18, Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New Haven. W. 
I, Twitchell. 

Oct. 16-18. —Nova Scotia Provincial Educational Association at the nor- 
mal school, Truro. A. McKay, Halifax, secretary. 

Oct. 16, 17, 18 —New York State Council ot City and Village School Su- 
pene at Newburg, N. Y. R. K. V. Montford, President. New- 

urg. 

Dec. 26, 27, <8.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 


Tours to the South via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Two very attractive early autumn tours are announced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. They include the battlefield of Gettysburg, pic- 
turesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the 
Shenandoah, the cities of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 
The tours cover a period of ten days, and will start from New York in 
special trains of parlor cars on September 24 and October 8. Round-trip 
rate, including all necessary expenses, $55 from New York, $53 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply at Ticket Agents or to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 4.1, Broad Street Station, Philadephia. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Summer weakness because it makes rich, pure 
blood. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


‘* Well that looks natural” said the old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of ordinary milk that failed on 
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Letters. 


The Question, 


In the course of an article, containing a good many very bright 
thoughts, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Dr. Parkhurst says: 
‘‘ The general criticism to be passed upon the education furnished 
by our homes and by our primary and grammar schools is that it 
does not so qualify for the activities of life as to guarantee the 
graduate against dependence upon the poorhouse or other means 
of charitable relief. During the hard financial strain of the past 
two years the great majority of those who have suffered have 
been those who have never been taught to do anything. or at least 
never been taught with a thorougbness that makes instruction 
convertible into terms of dollars and cents, bread and butter,” 

Now it seems to me the brilliant Doctor is wrong here ; frst, 
as to the mission of the primary and grammar schools, which is 
not, and never can be, to prepare pupils to convert their instruc- 
tion into dollars and cents, and second as to the practical useful- 
ness of culture, a different thing from the thoroughness he refers 
to. Itis the opinion of all who would help the poor grammar 
school boy or girl to rise that they need culture. They can 
read and write, and do an immense amount of the former, but 
they need personal contact with persons of culture. A Girls’ club 
which I have aided, aims at this. , ; 

All have a fair ability to read and can do ordinary problems in 
arithmetic and can write; they learned these in the primary 
school But they lack in thinking about life in general. They 
make boxes, work on feathers, or run sewing machines, etc., and so 
long as their particular line of work is furnished them, they are 
able to get bread and butter—that is, solve the great problem ac- 
cording to Dr. Parkhurst. me 

But reverses come and then the “ all-around training ” becomes 
a great factor. These girls can earn an honest livelihood so long 
as the factories go. To aid these girls we get them together and 
try to “ brace them up,” so to speak, to open their eyes to other 
fields of labor. After a good deal of experience I think that the 
first thing for our schools to do, is to arouse the slumbering men- 
tal powers, and this is the first thing all the way along. 

Further along the doctor inveighs against pianos and banjos, 
and favors teaching cooking and sewing ; now the poor peopledo 
waste their money prodigiously, and no mistake. It is not the 
cost of the silks and carpets bought by the rich that makes this 
proud city rich ; it is the purchases of the people of small means. 

What a good thing it would be if the poor would stop buying 
things they could get along without ! Ran 

But this 1s not the question at issue. The real question is, 
‘‘ What shall be done with the children of the poor at school, so 
they can get enough bread and butter?” The teaching of reading, 

writing, and figures is important, but above and beyond that is 
mental invigeration. This must begin the first day and go on all 
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IF YOU WANT Not a Patent Medicine. 
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‘The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
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| NEW YORK. 
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Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
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in short, along with the 3 R’s there must be training, culturing, 

elevating. inspiring. Or rather these last must come first, then 

the 3 R's, and I will agree with the doctor in adding house- 

work. AGNES SINCLAIR. 
Philadelphia. 


Merit and Politics, 


I cannot bélieve the public schools can accomplish much more 
than they now do until the man who is put at the head is put there 
on account of his merits. We talk to our pupils about merit be- 
ing sure to attract attention, when we know it is not so. Not 
one per cent. of the superior teachers in the American cities hold 
their places because they deserve them; they hold the p sition 
because of the politicians who control the places. 

The same thing is true of the teachers in a city public school. Oh, 
I could a tale unfold ! but what good would it do. I see these 
things are so and must be so as the system is run, and only 
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say that we cannot rise any higher in our results than we have at 
present attained. A high degree of excellence is not attainable 
when the teacher feels he must please the politician and smother 
his conscience. : 
To a certain normal school an influential politician sent his 
daughter, Miss R—. She was a harmless, pleasant girl, and after 
spending two years in the lowest class was moved into the next, 
where she also spent two years ; this was the case in the next two 
classes also. Then the faculty met to say whether she might 
graduate; they all said she was not fit to hold a license to teach, 
but she got one nevertheless, for the principal said her father 
would say it was a pretty sort of a normal school that could not 
put a girl through in four years when it ordinarily took only two ! 
So it is almost everywhere. In Albany several years ago, a rel- 
ative of mine had a laundress who had a daughter. The laundress 
often toid my relative that Mary would not have to work so hard 
as she had. On demanding a meaning of this enigmatic state- 
ment she said that one of the aldermen had said, “ You get Mary 





WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. 


the best of ail. 


books; others are for supplementary use. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. ‘ 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M, This work is the outgrowth of actual class- | 


room experience, and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It is the best and most popular text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION. 
By Mrs. J. W. SHoemaxker. (In press.) A work representing the most ad- 
vanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. The departments of Voice, 
Articulation, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full and 
concise. Cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. 


By Joun H. Becutret. Contains over five thousand carefully selected words 
of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronuncia- 
tion clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUNCTUATION. 


By Paut Attarpvyce. This author is everywhere recognized as authority 
upon Punctuation. The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and inter- 
estiag book on the subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 


LETTER WRITING. 


By Acnes H. Morton. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, 
and yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and 
Social Correspondence. Cloth, 50 cents. 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valu- 
able help to the student, Pieasing sketches of the authors appear in the form 
oi an introduction to each of the volumes, giving an insight iato their lives and 
the circumstances attending th? appearance of their wurks, and will awaken 
fresh interest in both the text and the authors, 

Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Six books. Virgil’s ZEneid. Six books. 
Cicero’s Select Orations. Horace’s Complete Works. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Five books. 


READING and RECITATION BOOKS 
SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. 


For Readings and Recitations. Formerly “The Elocutionist’s Annual.” 
Each number is compiled by a different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
securing the choicest pieces. It is beyond doubt the best series of speakers 
published. Contains gems from all leading authors. In handsome new 
cover, Number 23 just out. Paper binding, each, 32 cts. Cloth binding, 
each, 50 cts. 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS. 
Seven volumes. In new binding. Each volume contains three numbers of 
Shoemaker’s Best Selections in the order of their issue. The collection is 
valuable not only for readings and recitations, but, containing the choicest 
selections from leading English and American authors, it is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of literature, and a small library in itself. Cloth binding, each, 
$1.so. Full set, seven volumes, 1n a box, special price, $7.00. 





Good books are to be had, if you know where to get them. 
publish many titles; we prefer a few, and to have them good. 


All work requires good tools, brain work 
We do not 


Some are strictly text- 
A selected list follows: 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


|THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M. A narrative in simple prose of the leading 
incidents of one of the greatest literary works of the world, the Iliad of 
Homer, Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M. A companion volume to The Story of the 
Iliad, written in the author's characteristic, simple, graceful, and interest- 
ing style. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. 


By Mrs, J. W. SHoemaxer. A combination of music, recital, and esthetic 
action, arranged in a maaner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the 
eye and ear. Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations, Cloth, 
handsomely bound, $1.50. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH. - 


By Wicuiam Pitrencer. This volume appeals to all who have plans to 
present and opinions to express upon current questions and who desire to 
marshall their thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of 
their hearers, Cloth, $1.25. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY, 


By Wittiam Pitrencer. In addition to other valuable information this 
book gives a list of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half- 
dozen outlines for argument on each subject, on both affirmative and 
negative. Cloth, 50 cents. 


QUOTATIONS. 


By Acnes H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected 
from a great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. Con- 
tains all the familiar and popular quotations in current use, together with 
many rare and choice bits of prose and verse. Cloth, 50 cents. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. 


By Jonn H. Becutet. This volume treats in a brief, interesting, and 
chatty manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. It 
1s not simply a collection of “don'ts,” but it gives the reason for not 
doing. Cloth, 50 cents 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. 


By Joun H,. Becuret. This complete and practical work wiil be found to 
meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman 
or teacher, and the wide-awake boy or girl at school. Cloth, 50 cents, 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


By J. P. Mauarry. Of all the accomplishments prized in modern society, 
that of being agreeable in conversation holds the first place. This isa 
thoroughly practical work on this most important subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 


READING AS A FINE ART. 
By Ernest Lecovve. This excellent work is everywhere recognized as 
authority upon the subject of pu>lic reading, and it is therefore invaluable 
to every public reader and speaker. Cloth, so cents. 





There are special prices to teachers, as well as liberal discounts for introduction. Our full descriptive 
eatalogue is sent with every order, or can be had for the asking. 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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through the high school and I’ll get her a place as a teacher,” and 
all this came to pass. Now it must happen in teaching, as in all 


kinds of work dependent upon intellect and heart, that this polit- 
ical way of procuring teachers will put a great number of incom- 
pon Persons into office. I do not make these remarks becau3e 
HE JOURNAL fails in its duty; it has spoken loud and long, 
thanks to its editor, but to tell the teachers that all this continues 
= after year because they neglect their duty. d do believe I 
ave never attended a meeting of teachers where a plan was con- 
sidered whereby teachers of proved merit could be sure of an ap- 
pointment when there was a vacancy. Have you? E. M.G. 
New York. 


¥ 
Questions and Answers. 


What seems to be the purpose of Chile ? Isshe aiming to seize on Peru ? 
. G, 


_ Chile’s real purpose is threefold, First, to make Peru substan- 

tially a dependency of Chile, by ministering to Peruvian national 
pride through the pretended restoration of the nitrate provinces ; 
second, to pave the way for a complete dismemberment of Bo 
livia, and, third, to assure the absolute neutrality of both Peru and 
Bolivia in case of a Chilean war of conquest against the Ar- 
gentine republic. The key to the execution of Chile’s deep- 
laid scheme for such a war with Argentina is not the presert 
boundary controversy, but the purposed practical absorption of 
Peru. Chile well knows that the Argentine Republic would never 
remain quiescent in view of such an enlargement of Chile’s su- 
premacy ; and the Chilian government counts on a consequent 
straining of relations with Argentina that would force the latter 
into war for self-preservation—the issue of which would almost 
certainly be disastrous for the Argentines. 





Where is Columbus buried ? 

Rochester. 

Columbus died in 1506 in Valladolid, a city situated in the 
north central part of Spain, and was there buried. His body 
was afterward removed to Seville and a monument erected there 
by Ferdinand and Isabella on which were engraved these words : 
“To Castile and Leon Colon gave a new world.” In his will 


G. GERMAIN. 
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Columbus had requested that he be buried in Hispaniola, and so 
after the lapse of several years his body was taken up and 
transported to Haiti and deposited in the cathedral of San Do- 
mingo. Here his son Diego and his granson Luis were also 
buried. The war between France and Spain closed in 1795, and 
in the treaty it was stipulated that ‘the former should have all of 
the island and Haiti possessed by the latter. The Spaniards de- 
termined to remove the body of Columbus to Havana, but by 
mistake they took the remains of his son Diego ; it was made the 
occasion of much ceremony. 

In 1877 some men working in the vaults of the cathedral at 
San Domingo found a metallic casket ; the dust of three hundred 
years being brushed away, these words were found engraved, 
“Discoverer of America. First Admiral, most illustrious and re- 
nowned personage, Don Christoval Colon.” This was proof that 
the remains of Columbus were in the casket. Nothing further 
was done in the matter. 





Mr. Ignatius Donnelly in his effort to prove that Shakespeare's works 
were written by Lord Bacon says that though Shakespeare was born in 
Warwickshire he does not refer to the County of Warwick but once in his 
writings. This has seemed a good argument to me. Can you exp'ain it? 

Toledo. Fela Be 

Stratford is in Warwickshire ; it is a mistake to say that Shake- 
speare did not refer to the localities there. Burton- Heath, War- 
wick, Coventry (referred to a dozen times) Southham, Kenilworth, 
Sutton, Coldfield, Dunsmore, Barston, the forest of Arden, Cots- 
wold, Nills, and other places in the vicinity of Stratford, are re- 
ferred to inh is plays. The claim for Bacon is ingeniously made, 
but it is only ingenious, 





What principle in physics did Archimedes discover when he ran home 
crying ‘‘ Eureka” ? G. S. P. 

The principle that a body plunged in a fluid loses as much of 
its weight as equals the weight of an equal volume of the fluid. 
The king of Syracuse had a golden crown which he suspected of 
being fraudu ently alloyed with silver, and he asked Archimedes to 
discover whether or not the crown was pure gold. While he 
was taking a bath one day Archimedes found the tub full to 
the brim, and he saw that as much water must overflow as was 
equal to the bulk of his body. He at once saw that in this way 
he could ascertain the bulk and specific gravity of the crown, and 
he ran home crying, “ Eureka; ” I have found 1t. 
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ATMOSPHERIC, 

Mrs. De Vere.—What a pleasure it is to attend Mrs. Van Smythe's receptions, 
they have such a delightful literary atmosphere. 

Mrs, New Rich.—Yes, the atmosphere was delightful. I found she produced it 
by having a bottle of Ed, Pinaud's Roman Salts, open in the room, They 
are the latest French novelty and are simply elegant. I have just purchased 
a bottle for the same purpose. 


ED. PINAUD’S ROMAN SALTS. 


(SELS ROMAINS) 
The New Fancy Colored SMELLING SALTS. 

Superior to and unlike avy now «n the market, unequaled for delicacy 
of odor, Permanency, Pungency, and Elegance. 

Useful for headache and fatigue. Don't fail to take a bottle for use on 
the cars and in the country. 

The salts are novel and attractive in appearance, and the perfumes such 
as have made the name of *‘ Ep. PInauD ” world renowned. 


Muguet (Lily Lilas. Violet. Royal Peach. 
otthe Valley.) Heliotrope. Rose. Verveine. 
Lavender. Iris. Jasmine. Peau d’Espagne. 
Where not sold by your dealer. we will send, securely packed (all charges paid) 
any otf above odors on receipt of 60 cts. 


ROMAN LIQUID for filling up the salt bottles twice 
afver evaporation, per bottle, charges prepaid, 50 cts. 


VIOLETTE REINE. 


The most exquisite VIOLET ESSENCE, now the 
European fad. Used by the nobility and gentry, gener- 
ally throughout the continent. 


New York Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object 

It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new—just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 








It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Black- 
board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 
| Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 
| blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? 
If so, this is the book you want. 
It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard’sketching. 
The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 
any teacher. 
It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils. 
| Itis not too late for you to learn now. 
| The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
}ago in THe Treacuers’ Instirute, Hundreds of teachers have 
| written asking that we publish them in book form. 
| The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 


in this country. 
It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Woman’s Beauty. ¢ 
CuicaGo, Aug. 31, 1894. y 

me pie seem to ad . 
think that a tonic is " 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician, This is in- 

t. 





say,every 
physician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 


Tonic. Ladies, espe. 4 
cially, will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- ¥ 
ing that weary, tired 
feeling to one of energy 
strength, both physicz 
thousand 






ow 


and activity, 


giving them 
and mental, to bear those 
and one exacting household cares. 

W. HANNA, M.D, 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 


paper and address 


PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, callattention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 
The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 
~~ taf f-aytr 
Ga J or the first time introduced 


r into this country, made in 
the foilowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-AppleBlossom 
4 White Lilac 
Verbena 
\. Matsukita 
4, Violette 

| And all other odors. 


Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 

and can be carried in 

the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
Creation of the wn Perfumery Qompany, and 
so long and favoruably known to their London and 

Paris clientele. 

PRICES: Standard Size, 50c. &maller Size, G0e. 

n Kid Purses, 75c. o ** " 600, 
Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of 
theabove amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.; 
Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston ;Geo. B. 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
besent free toany address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations, 
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The Leadiag Conservatory o C 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fasten, Director. 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 











686860668 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL e@ 


@ _ Fourth Ave.. 41st and 42d™ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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| ately the original text. 


New Books. 


The Student's Edition of the Poets al- 
ready comprises a large number of volumes 
uniform in size and binding. carefully edited 
and well made. and of moderate price, and 
more are in preparation. There will be no 


more popular one in the series than Walter | 


Scott's Poetical Works, with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Eliot Norton and a biograph- 
ical sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole. Scott’s 
works, on account of the graphic pictures 
they present and the deeds of heroism they 
recount, are extremely fascinating to the 


young. Admirers of the bard will be glad | 
to get his complete poetical works in so | 


convenient a shape, and edited with such 
scholarship and care. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 12mo. cloth, 
$1.00.) 


Prof. Oliver Farrar Emerson, of Cornell 


university, has edited an edition of John-| 
son’s Rasselas, to be used for reading in| 


schools. This edition was deemed desirable 


because it was thought that a book intend- | 


ed for school reading should follow accur- 
A careful study of 


| the sources of that conception which intro- 


duces the book and gives the setting to the 
tale has been made, and the book has also 


| been interpreted in relation to the thought 


| of the time of its publication. 





| 
| 
j 


| 


1 





In the notes 
Rasselas has been largely illustrated from 


references to Johnson's other works, and 


the allusions have been explained on the 
basis of eighteenth-century knowledge and 
opinion. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


A new series of small volumes known as 
the Bijou series is opened with an entertaia- 
ing love ee entitled A Question of Color, 
by F. C. Philips, author of “* As in a Look- 
ing Glass.” The story shows how gold 
overcame in a woman's mind, love and 
other considerations. It has a frontispiece 
illustration and is nicely bound in cioth. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co, New York. 50 
cents.) 


Winter Plans for Mental Culture. 


The fall of the year finds multitudes of 
men and women planning for definite lines 
of work in the direction of self-culture. It 


is at this time of year that the famous} 


| 
| 


‘* The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She’s_ mis- 
taken, ¢hey 


§ can't cut 
through the 


& M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays arethe Best. 


loenold 
Constable KaCo. 


Dress | Goods. 


Eng ish and Scotch Mixed Suit- 
ings, French Boucles, Jacquards, 
Crepons, Bourette and Tufted 
Vigogne. 

English Mohairs and Mohair 
and Wool Mixtures. 

Scotch Tartans and French 
Plaids, English and French Di- 
agonals in Cioth colors; Crepes 
Cashmeres, and novelties in Silk 











Chautauqua Reading Circle adds thousands| 4nd Wool fabrics for evening 
of readers to its membership. Busy men wear, 


and women learn to appreciate the fact that 
system is essential if they would make men- 
tal progress and the C. L. S. C. plan offers 
not only system but a stimulus to carry 
through the undertaking. As this is the 
“‘ American year” in the C. L. S. C., pat- 
riotic Americans generally will be glad to 
improve the opportunity which it offers. 


Interesting Notes, 


Everyone should know that a solution of | 


ammonia is an excellent remedy for poison- 


ing from poison ivy and poison oak. One- | 


half ounce of aqua ammonia put in a pint 
of water will afford instant relief. 


In Jellallabad in Afghanistan are four 
streets through which some Afghan gods are 
said to have walked. For this reason the 
streets are sacred; grass grows in them in 
large quantities,no vehicle or beast of burden 
is allowed to pass through, and pedestrians 


must keep to narrow paths on the sides. | 


The names of these streets are Jarapura, 
Koolemitenar, Barteroora, and Pootemais- 
tar. 


; . 
: Droadovay c kK 19th ét. 
c 


NEW YORK. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Kverywhere. 




















HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS. 
Ry NELSON SizeR. A book of ever 3) pages, beauti- 
ful'y illustrated. &150. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
2ist Street, New York. 
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‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 






POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 














The attempt of a colored woman in 
New York to commit suicide attracted much 
attention because of all races the tendency 
to this act is the least among the Africans. 

The number of suicides in New York 
in a year is about 250, and to this total na- 
tives of Germany and German-Americans 
contribute about half. The number among 
Irish persons amounts to less than a dczen 
a year, and the Irish rank next to the Afri- 
cans in thisrespect. It is said that despond- 
ency is lacking; their usually cheerful spirits 
are an antidote to the misfortunes of life. 

Another fact is that there are no Afri 
can tramps, few who go to the poor house, 
few who beg, very few who apoly for free 
lodgings at police stations,—in fact they are 
willing to work. 


On Holy Thursday at Vienna in the im- 
perial, the emperor of Austria performs the 
annual ceremony of washing the feet of 
twelve old beggars. This ceremony is pre- 
ceded by serving a sumptuous banquet to 
the old men, at which the emperor arranges 
the dishes and places the food before each 
guest. The food is not eaten there, but is 
carefully packed in wooden boxes, and with 
the dishes is sent to the homes of the old 
men. After the table is taken away the foot 
washing begins. A priest holds a towel 
and a golden basin filled with water, and 
the emperor kneels before the oldest, mois- 
tening his feet with the water, and drying 
them onatowel. Without rising, he moves 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 


in the mouth, coated tongue, | 


loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





from one to the other, wa-hing the feet of 
each till he reaches the end>of the row. 
When he finishes he pl ces around each 
man’s neck a small bag containing thirty 
pieces of silver, This ends the ceremony, 
and the old men are taken home by their 
friends. 


The scene of Buddha’s latest incarnation 
is said to be at Swat, and the Indian gov- 
ernment is making a search in that district 
for sculptures and relics of Buddha. One 
relic, enclosed in a gold box, has been found 
near Dargal, and some specimens of sculp- 
ture which date back to 500 years before 
Christ, have been dug up. 


The ancient Olympic games of Greece 
are to be revived, and the Greek embassies 
and consulates will send to foreign athletic 
societies invitations to take part Accept 
ances must be sent in by the close of next 
November. It is estimated that there are 
about 2,500 athletic societies in the world. 
Let us hope that the spectacle of the Olym- 
pic games will be more edifying than base- 
ball and football. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Do not imagine that New Jersey is the 
| only place in the world whete the mosquito 
sings his nightly song and goes about look- 
ing for blood. Scientists tell us that this 
| pest is found from Alaska to the Antarctic 
| circle and everywhere is the same voracious 
| little creature. From early summer to late 
|fall the mosquito disturbs our nightly 
|dreams. Happily there is relief from the 
| pain and itching of the bite—it is tound in 
Pond’s Extract, made by Pond’s Extract 
Co., 76 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Bathe the bite 
with the extract, and disagreeable effects 
| pass away. 





In spite of the fact that multitudes have 
taken up the study of shorthand lately, 
there is always a demand for competent 
stenographers. As Daniel Webster once 
said, ‘‘ There is plenty of room at the top.” 
A bright young man or woman whois a 
competent stenographer is on the sure 
|road to business success. The oldest sys 
tem (Isaac Pitman’s), and the one that has 
been tried and not found wanting. is taught 
at the Metropolitan school of shorthand 
and typewriting, 156 Fifth avenue, N.Y, 
of which W. L. Mason is principal. Write 
to him for circular giving full information. 


The /nternational Encyclopedia has a 
surprisingly large sale. Mr. Ross, of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., the: manager of that 
department, says, ‘We never had such 
business; August was the largest month 
we ever had.” Mr. Ross is a very ener- 
getic young man and believes in educating 
his agents He keeps school every day— 
teaches his canvassers to sell the encyclo- 
pedias, and the results are truly remarkable. 





Many people get an idea that Bovinine is 
a medicine; that is a mistake. It isa food, 
| and one of the most nutritious foods known. 
| It builds up bone and muscle, is particu- 
larly good in cases ot nervous dyspepsia, 
and restores the digestive powers when 
|they have been weakened by the alcohcl 
or opium haoit. The new biood it supplies 
| strengthens and invigorates the system. By 
{the way, do you know that Gen Grant 
| lived on Bovinine the last few months of his 
| lite ? 


| The Chicago Kindergarten college, 10 
| Van Buren street, re-opens Sept 30. In 
| addition to the preparation of kindergart- 
|ners for their work, special instruction is 
given in adapting kindergarten principles 
|to primary work and in the right use of 
materials in primary grades. The “ con- 
iaesh: | of mothers,” announced for Sept. 





24-26, has been postponed to Oct. 23-25. 


ae 


Excelled by None 


**For some years [ 
. have been a severe 
iY sufferer from Rheu- 
matism. So much so 
that I could not at- 
tend to my business 
and was confined to 
the house for weeks 
atatime. I was ad- 
viséd to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and have 
constantly improved 
since 1 commenced 





iia to take the medicine, 
Mr. C. F. King Iam now well and 
strong again. Hovu’s Sarsaparilla is truly ‘ex- 
celled by none.’” C.F. KING, Verona, N. J. 
. Remenvber, 
000’S sersa- 
aver parilla 


Be sure to get 


HOOD’S Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 








Will cause puny and 





feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





says do city ise ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Fvery teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO.. New York & Chicago 
t+ ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
voc. 





Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
| of shortly after publication. Address 


| E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 


DEAFNESS. &.H5A0, Noises cues 


. Successful when a!! remed! 
@aly by F. Hiscox, 853 Bway, N.Y. Write for book ef 








AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
lars, Ge. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Fossil Forests, 


Several fossil forests are located in the 
northeastern corner of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, at a place known as Amethyst 
mountain, or Fossil Forest Ridge. If it 
were possible to cut a section down through 
this mountain, as a slice is cut from a loaf 
of bread, there would be found a succession 
of at least fifteen fossil forests one above 
another. That is to say, at some remote 
day, geologically speaking, there grew a 
great forest, which was covered up by the 
ejected material from a great volcano, ri- 
valing in size Mt. Etna, that is known to 
have existed some miles to the north. The 
trees were entombed in an upright position, 
and under the action of silica-charged 
waters were fossilized. The action of the 
volcano ceased and quiet was restored for a 
sufficient length of time for a second forest 
to te developed above the first. Then came 
a second outburst from the volcano, and 
this forest was buried and fossilized like the 
first, and so in turn have the dozen or more 
forests flourished and been engulfed. 

The rumbling of the volcano ceased, and 
its fires were extinguished. But immediate- 
ly the action of the elements began, and the 
wearing forces of the rain and frost, acting 
through long ages, have worn away the 
softer material from around the trunks, and 
they stand upright in the exact positions in 
which they grew originally. 

The largest tree, which must have been 
avery king of its race, stands guard on the 
summit of the hill. It is twenty-six and 
one-half feet in circumference and fourteen 
feet in height, with roots as large as the 
trunks of ordinary trees, imbedded in solid 
rock. Just below this giant are two trees 
nearly nine feet in circumference and about 
twenty-five feet high. From this point on 
the hillside are scattered about hundreds of 
trunks from one to eight feet in diameter, 
and from a few inches to twenty feet in 
height. One of the very largest was pros- 
trated before it was fossilized, and is ex- 
posed for over forty feet. Both ends are 
concealed and consequently its length can- 
not be determined. Almost all of these 
trees are pertectly preserved, even to the 
bark, which in some cases is five inches 
thick. 

Not all these trees are preserved entire, 
that is with branches and leaves attached. 
They consist only of trunks and roots, but 
in the rocks all about the trees there are im- 
pressions of branches, leaves, and even 
cones and fruits, that must have belonged 
tothem. By studying these impressions as 
well as the beautifully preserved internal 
Structure of the trunks themselves, a very 
satisfactory idea may be formed as to the 
appearance they must have presented while 
living. Those with the thick barks were 
conilers like the sequoias or “ big trees” of 
California, and quite likely were their direct 
ancestors. Others were like our common 
trees—that is, such as oaks, chestnuts, 
beeches, elms, maples, magnolias, and lin- 
dens. The only living trees found in the 
vicinity of the tossil forests are pines and 
spruces and two kinds of cottonwood. 


A Timely Reminder. 

Each season forces upon our consideration its 
own peculiar perils to health. The advent of 
fall finds many reduced in strength and vigor, 
poorly prepared to continue the business of tife. 
The stomach and bowels, are especially liable to 
disorder in the fall. The nervous system has also 
suffered in the struggle. Typhoid fever and ma- 
laria in particular find in the fall that combina- 
tion ot earth, air, and water that mark this season 
as especially dangerous. Hood’s Sarsaparilia is 
the safeguard at all these important points. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Winstow’'s Sooruinc Syxt Pp has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children wh le Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 








LADIES! 


Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


> 
If so, send : 
> 
; 
4 


(;REATAMERICAN 





advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap clears 
and 
the skin; 


makes it transparent 


ported, Any kind you may select. 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


Le ROMER OE TE RNR 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
« 


smoothes 


4 
4 
HOW ARE YOUR 
and 
4 


softens 


and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for alli—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banguct and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxer, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 


if possible; empties 


it; stimulates action; 


Tabl Covers, C as «Ts, 

and so affects the | qPiRS, cover and'vorts, ‘Tenbier, 
‘ | 4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 

complexion and | C naiele gutting 

orders for our 


celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 36 
4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 


health. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. | I > 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
{ particulars, address 4 
Removes Tan, Pimples, > 
Freckles, Moth-Patcb. | p Th Am 1 t [ 
and every blem- ; Great ericad 4 i, 
ish on beauty ; | 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
vrvvvVrVrYrYryYYVyYVrYQ,Y" 
harmless we test | 
it to be sure it ts | ° 
The St. Denis Hotel 


Dr. T. Felis Gouraud’s Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
Rash and 
and defies detec’ | 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
years—no other 
properly made. 
Broaoway ano Eceventu Srreer, 





ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
tues it was stood | @ P, O, Box 289, NEW YORK. 


Acce 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 


a lady of the| 
’ hautton (a pa | Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 
tient): “As you | 
lad ws will use them, 1 recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ | Per er ee A 
as the least harmless of all skm preparations.” One| The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also | the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in | 


j to the skin moderate prices, It has pote suqantly enlarged by a 
. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. 
Wenb- by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
throughout the U. S.. Canada and Europe. | of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s | radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
Ebrich’s, aidieye, and pan Scan" —— in cational publishers of the city. 
tarBeware of base im ons. $1, . : 
errest and proof of any one selling the same. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 








J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. iar 
Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter, John | 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d | 
St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicego, St. 
Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


SUPERFLUOUS mre age 








DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR | Musica), far sounding, and higoly satir- 

° . factory Bells for schools, Churches, & . 
EducationalFoundations ST eae 

| Description and prices on applicatic p 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times USE. BARNES’ INK. 


30 cents a Year. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., %.Y. 
The ideal paper of current events) 








2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI,0., U. 8. A 


Best Grade Copper and Tin | 
School, College & Academy BE LS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 











“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION.” 





carefully edited for the school- | an iltustrated book, gives valuabie bénte on how to 
~ ; r five zcent s " P 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. | & Wells Co., Phrenologists. 27 East 2ist Se, N.Y. 
each, 
; , What nook can give 
Its circulation bas doubled dur- TEACHERS AID 4 YOU most belp in 
4 m ra eth- 
ing the last year. aphy 


ods fn Arithmetic, History of 
E, L. KE 


Send 6 cents. LLOGG & CO., 61 Kast 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


Ninth Street. New York. 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 
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IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago 
THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. | 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous | 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as | 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price Write for a complete circular of the Series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST, 31 &. 17TH ST. 





I2mo, 








CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 





School Books <3 


of all publishers to anybody, anywhere! 
= = = = = = = 
‘Singly or by ozens 

New and seco.:d-hand 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
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= 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
= Brand new, complete catalogue, free =S = 
7. = 
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IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLL®GR 


Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Director. Principal. 


College Re-opens Sept. 30. 


In addition to the regular work of the Col- 
lege. which includes the preparing of students 
tor Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Special instruction is given in 
adapting Kindergarten principles to Primary 
work, and in the right use of materials in 
Primary graves. 


Convocation of Mothers, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Lat 

Greek as pe be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in ene year”—MILTOR, wahonte | 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, vid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | 

Xeno: hon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. | 
jark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, acd 

to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 


wevevevureve.y «© * 


Send for curriculums. 
Chicago Kindergarten College, 
10 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
CRBVVSVVVSVS*VVVSVVUes 
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J 
tora” ent's Standard Speakers, Frost's Amertoun Speater, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord's School Hts The Posse Gymnasium 


za Sample pages of our Interl nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


eS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A, Hatt, President 





—1895 
H. M. Puicuips, Secretary 

JANUARY I, 1895. 

Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


lf you wiil write your name date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘* SLATFMFNT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the... day of in the year 


My Name is 


Address is. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


S SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Hereto‘o'e Overlooked by Other Manufactures. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Ofnope in Twenty-Nine Principal 


ities in the United States. 








offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August 9th, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 
Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston, 





A LEGAL 


Study sexsaies 
UM 






Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 
full particulars, 


The Sprague 


Correspondence asi 
: School ofLaw, "=" 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg., Derroit,Mice 











Ab ppb bp bp bp te bpp bn bn bn bbs bby 
ep ee, ok oe pO asiradins’”™ 4 h 4 vo w- pc 
3 Perfect Pencil Pointer. ¢ 
? INVALUABLE ® 

to all who use pen- 
4 elle, Wilines break: > 

the lead or get ou 
4 oforder. Price $! 2 
Express PREPAID, @ 

¢ ibs ag” MONEY 
* gurunpeiF Not ® 
e ease ce, SATISFACTUBY. +. 
“I use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina o 

@ tions and it now seems indixpensavle.” 2 
WM. J. Wick t.RSHEIM, * 

* Supt. of Schoois, Lincoln Co., Minn. 
- Gey Send for Circulars. “ - 
s GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H. | @ 

O02 OOo OSH OOOO OOH GOS 














RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 
Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, tur- 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3 a week; 8 courses; 
no saloons. Cheap. sate. Largest attendance yet. 
Catalog free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
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